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The folhmng Sketch of the Life of the late 
Lieut.'General Villettes was written immedi- 
ately after his deaths and was given to his 
frien/ds in Engtand, Malta, and Jamaica. It 
is now re^printedy in consequence of the acquis 
sition of a striking likeness of the General^ 
which has been recently obtained from an 
original picture, in the possession of his sister' 
at Geneva^. . 
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SAY OF SWANSEA, 
AN. 1, 1815. 



Mihi prater acerbitatem Amici creptiy auget fnopsti- 
tiamy guod assidere valeiudini, Jbvere deficientem^ 
sattari vuliu, compUxu, non coniigit, Excepissem 
eerie viandata vocesquej quas penitus animojigerem. 
Omnia sine dubio, Qpiime Jmicarum, super/uere 
honori iuo ; paucioribus iamen lachrymis composiius 
es, et novUnma in luce desideravere aliquid oculi 
tui. 



A SHORT VIEW 

OF THE' 

LIFE AND CHARACTER 

OF THB LATE 

LIEUt.-GENERAL VILLETTES. 



npHIS respeftable officer was descended from 
-*• one of the* most ancient famifies in 
France. His ancestors were lords of Mont- 
didier in Languedoc, in the thirteenth century, 
and many of them held considerable offices 
under different monarchs. During the civil 
wars, they were much distinguished for their 
exertions in favour of the Hugonots; and after 
the revocation of the edift of Nantes, they 
withdrew from France, and settled in this 
kingdom. The father of the late Lieut- 
General was educated in the diplomatic 
line, and was many years minister plenipo- 
tentiary to the late and the present king; first 
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at the court of Turin, and afterwards with 
the Helvetic Cantons. He withdrew from 
public life in the year 176S, and resided at 
Bath till 177^9 when he died, in the 7ith year 
of his age.* His second son, William Anne 
Villettes, was born at Bern, on the 14th of 
June 1754; He received the early part of 
his education at Claverton school near Bath, 
and the latter part of it at the university of 
St. Andrew's. A mildness of disposition, and 
a regular performance of whatever it was his 
duty to do, qualities which through life were 
distinguished features of his charader, were 
remarkable even at this early period. It. was 
observed at school, that he never received a 
blow, either from his master, or any of his 
schoolfellows ; nor was he ever known at the 
university to have experienced a reprimand 
from any of the professors, or to have been 
engaged in a quarrel with any of his fellow 
studentSt 

With Mr, Graves, who was his school* 
ipaster, and Professor Watson, in whose house 
he lived, he . was the favourite scholar, and 
the favourite pupil. Fn^qdship was in each 
qF these instances continued through life, 

f An degant inscription to his meiporyi may bp seeni ip thQ 
parish church of "^eston, pear Ba^h* 
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His father originally intended him for the 
bar, and he was accordingly entered at Lin- 
coln's Inn, and kept two or three terms; but 
^ his ardour for a ixiilitary life was so great, that 
Mr. Villettes at last gave way to his son's 
inclinations^ and obtained for him, in the 
year 1775, a cometcy in the 10th regiment 
of dragoons. In this respeftable corps, Vil- 
lettes continued till he rose to the rank of 
majon In this, as in every other part of his 
life, a punctual discharge of the duties of his 
station was constantly observed. By this he 
obtained the approbation of his superiors, and 
by his amiable manners he secured the esteem 
and goodwill of his. equals and his inferiors. 

During a great part of this period, Captaia 
Villettes attended Sir William Pitt (then com- 
mander of the forces in Ireland) as his aid-de- 
camp and secretary. The charafter of that 
venerable officer requires no panegyric; and 
it certainly was an honour to Villettes, that he 
lived several years in his family, not only as 
his secretary, but his confidential friend. Hi$ 
attachment to Sir William Pitt was, indeed, 
that of a son to a parent; and, like all other 
attachments that he formed, continued iu 
variable to the end of his life. 

In the year 1792, Major Villettes quitted 
the dragoons, and was appointed Iieut.-colonel 

» 8 
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of the Sdth tegiihent of f6ot ; which regiment, 
ill: coni^eqbeiice of the breaking out of the war 
in J 793, wis sent to the Mediterranean, serving 
is marines OQ board a divisrion of the fleet 
under the comntand of Lord Hood. From this 
service Col. Villettes wa6 ekempty as being a 
field officer; but when Toulon was given up 
to the allies, he left England to take the com*. 
tnand of Ms regiment, then forming a part of 
the gafrison. His services there were much 
distinguished by General O'Hara, and his 
sUGCddsor, General Dundas. The heights 0f 
Faron were entrusted to him; and during the 
time that he commktided in thstt important 
station^ his vigtlatice was sudh^ that he never 
retired t6 rest till daylight appeared. All 
attempts at siurprise were accordingly frus- 
trated) add eVeiy thifag remained secure ; the 
ati^dngth.of the positioti scarcely exposing it to 
any other danger. At length, the French army 
b^ing increa^ed^ after the redu^ion of Lyons, 
the danger to which Toulon became exposed 
y^As pi^portidnably greater; and CoL Villettes 
"WM called to a stlition df still tnore importance, 
end retfuirifig the exertion of greater military 
talents. This wfcs the defetice of I>es Sablettes, 
a narrow isthnius^ hy \Vhich the peninsula that 
forms the south side of thb rDad of Toulon is 
conhefled with the main land, As^ long as 
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this po$t was in our possession, the wliple 
peninsula was secure, an.d tbe ship3 coul4 i^&* 
main in safety ia the road : but if this had bfi^H 
lost, the various batteries ou the peviii^si^la' 
might have beea turned upon them ; the js^hip* 
ping must have removed into tjne feay, and the 
subsequent embarkatipn of the troops .^d the 
inhabitants would have been rendered' imprfLC^' 
ticable. At this post Colonel VUJlettQs com- 
manded; having under hina 7^00 Bjrjtish, a»d 
800 Neapolitan troops. 

On the I6th of December, Faron was t»keu 
by surprise (but pot by the fiault of any BiPitisjli 
oflficer) ; and Fort Mulgraye, the nearpst popt 
to Les SpJblettes, was carried by storm. Tliese 
disasters rendered the evacuation of Toulpu 
unavoidable. The Neapolitaii troops, u^nder 
the command of Colonel Villette^, behav^ 
very well as long as they were expoi&?d to JW 
danger; but when they saw that Fort Mulgrav^ 
was lost, and the Frenc^h appeared ready to 
attack them, Ihey retired in a body, got into 
their boats, and embarked on board their ships* 
Notwithstanding the desertion of so great a 
part of his force. Colonel Villettes kept up so 
good an appearance with the rematpdea', that 
Les Sablettes, and, of course, the whole of the 
peninsula, continued in our possession till the 
evening of the ISthj when the evacuation of 
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Toulon being complete, he received orders to 
Withdraw his troops. This service, though 
rendered very difficult by the proximity of the 
enemy, was nevertheless eflFefted during the 
night; land the troops were marched to the 
other end of the peninsula where they were 
embarked in boats, which conveyed them, 
without loss, on board the -fleet. 

The next service in which Colonel Villettes 
was engaged, was the conquest of Corsica. 
He afted here in his proper station at the siege 
of St. Fiorenzo; and afterwards, in a more dis- 
tinguished manner, at that of Bastia. Lord 
Hood having proposed to the commander of 
the land forces the attack of this latter place, 
and the measure being deemed inexpedient by 
that officer, his Lordship resolved to undertake 
the sieg'e, without the assistance of any troops 
but those who were originally given him as' 
marines. 

• Here again Colonel Villettes was not neces- 
sarily called upon to act; but though, like 
other officers of the land forces, he disapproved 
of the enterprise, not thinking it possible that 
the place could be so completely blocked up 
as to prevent any supplies from entering the 
harbour, yet finding the Admiral was resolved 
on the attempt, he volunteered his service 
conceiving it a paramount duty to his king 
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and country to do every thing ^n his power to 
render the enterprise successful (since, at all 
events, it was to be undertaken) ; thoUgh by so 
doing be was to prove the Admiral's opinion 
to have been well founded, and that of the 
land officers (himself among the rest) erroneous. 
After a close blockade of 40 days, Bastia was 
taken, and Lord Hood gratefully acknowledged 
the essential assistance which he received on 
that occasion from Colonel Villettes. 

The merit of this service will perhaps be 
more fully appreciated, when it is known, that 
the force which Colonel Villettes commanded, 
was composed of no more than lOOO British 
soldiers, S50 landed seamen, and 1200 Cor* 
sicans, which last were fit only to scour the 
country. The garrison, on the other hand, 
consisted of 4000 French regulars, and about 
as many of the armed inhabitants. Even after 
the surrender of the place, the difficulties of 
Colonel Villettes' situation did not cease. With 
his small force, he was to guard 8000 prisoners; 
and this arduous task was continued several 
days, the state of the weather rendering it 
impossible to send them away in a shorter time. 
For this important service Colonel Villettes 
was rewarded by being appointed governor of 
Bastia; and votes of thanks to him being 
proposed both in the House of Lords and House 
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(tf Commons, it seemed to be asubje6l;of regret 
with all persons, that somfe circumstances of 
parfiamentaty etiquette rendered it impossible 
to accede to the motions.* 

In the year 1 796, an intermittent fever, of 
a very badv kind, which is common in Corsica, 
obliged Colonel Villettes to resign ihe govern- 
ment of Bastia, and return to England ; and 
the following year, Portugal being thrcatenal 
by the French, he was sent to that country, 
and served in the army <:ommanded ' by his 
frtcnd Sir Charies Stuart, about a year and m 
half; when the danger being for the J3reseiit 
removed, the British troops were with^lrawri, 
and, Colonel Villettes came back to England, 
where he was promoted to the rank of a major- 
general, on the 18th of June 1798. 

About this time General Villettes was ap- 
pointed comptroller of the household of his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Kent. His eri- 
joyingthat honour is supposed to have origi- 
nated from the f6f{o^itg circumstance. Some 
years before, that is to say, while the peaoe 

* The high opinion which Lord Nelson entertained of Col. 
Villettes, and the esSehtial service vhich he rendered to the pnbJic 
cause OH' this txicasioo, are stroDjgly expressed ip bis Lordship's 
letters. Vide the Life of Lord Nelson by Clark. 

The addresses of the Corsicans are full of gratitude, and 
shew that they consi<}cred themselves as being fn a great measure 
. indebted to .Colonel Vi^eMee for the recovery of tlie island from 
the French government. 
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still OTntraued, Colonel Villett€S having leav« 
of absence from his regiment* ^WIlt to Geneva, 
to spend sovat time with his mother, 'who, 
after she became a witlow, had i^etired with her 
daughter to her native city* At this place his 
merit did not escape the discernment of Prince 
Edward, who -was there at that time. An in- 
timacy -then took place, (if the wo^d may be 
used without impropriety, when applied to 
persons in such different ranks iu life,) whicJi 
continued ever afterwards. . It was, indeed, 
highly honourable to ViUettes ; and '. certainly 
refleSed no disa-edit on the Prince,, that a 
long absenpe in a distant part of the work! 
did not make Hm ibrget what had passed at 
Geneva; and after an interval of several years. 
General VHiettes was placed at tlie head of 
his houseiiold, when his establishment was 
settled. His Roj^l Highness continued to 
.hoijour the Geneml with his confidenqe as long 
as be lived; and it may with great truth be 
assertJed, that his death was no where more 
sincerely lamented than in tiie very highest 
rank of life. 

In the year 1799, General Villettes was sent . 
to Corfu; it being then in contemplation to 
raise a corps of Albanians for his Majesty's 
service. Of the inexpediency of this measure tlie 
General was soon^ convinced; aiid however ad- 
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Tantageous the adopting it might have proved 
to himself, he strongly advised the contrary, 
and the plan was accordingly relinquished. 
The mutiny which some years afterwards took 
place at Malta among troops of a similar de- 
scription, fuUy proved the justice of his opinion. 
When his presence was no longer necessary 
in Corfu, Gen. Villettes was sent to Malta; 
where he a^ed for some time as second in 
command to General Pigot, and after his de- 
parture in 1801, as commander-in-chief of the 
forces, in which important situation he re- 
mained till the year 1807* Those persons who 
recoiled the stipulations concerning Malta in 
the treaty of Amiens, the discussions which 
arose during the peace in consequence of those 
stipulations, and the value attached to this 
island by all parties since the renewal of hos- 
tilities; and who at the same time consider the 
situation of Malta, with respe6l to Naples, 
Sicily, Egypt, and indeed the whole of the 
Mediterranean and the Levant, will readily 
conceive that there were few situations, in 
which a firm, temperate, and judicious con- 
du6l could be more requisite than in the com- 
mander of the forces in. that island. It may 
safely be asserted, that few men were superior 
to General Villettes in the qualities from which 
such a condu6l originates. His judgment was 
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SO good, that he seldom stood in nfeed of 
advice, yet, on every proper occasion, he was 
ready to listen to it; to adopt it with candour, 
if he judged it to be right; or to adhere to 
his own opinion, if he saw no just grounds for 
abandoning it. His firmness in pursuing the 
line of conduQ; which he thought it his duty 
to adopt, was equally remarkable ; and to these 
qualities were united a temper the least irri*- 
table, and manners the most conciliatory, that 
can well be imagined. The favourite maxim 
of^ ** stiaviter in moddy fortiter in r^," has per- 
haps seldom been more perfeftly exemplified. 
Many instances occurred during his comtnand 
in Malta, in which these qualities were exerted, 
and exerted with the tery best efl^e6ls. When 
Tomasi, the French elefted Grand Master, laid 
claim to the island; when a French agent 
sought an occasion of quarrel, and endeavoured 
to raise a disturbance in the theatre, as had 
been done successfully at Rome, Naples, and 
elsewhere; when a most alarming mutiny took 
place among the foreign troops in Fort Ricasoli; 
^n all these, and on many other occasions, the 
firm, temperate, and judicious condud of Gen. 
Villettes was successfully employed. 

Ii^ the year 1807, the personal and profes- 
sional merit of this officer, his perfeft know- 
ledge of most of the European languages^ and 
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his long acquaintance with the military systems 
of the continental powers, pointed him out to? 
his Majesty's goveriiment a^ a proper person 
to commaud the foreign troops who were to 
form a part of the army intended to be sent to 
the Baltic, under Lord Cathcart Geneml 
Villettes was accordingly recalled from Malta; 
but, though he obeyed the summons with the 
utmost promptitude, it was fouud impossible 
for:him to arrive iti England in time to take 
any share in the northern expedition. That 
expedition was accordingly dispatched under 
other commanders, whose able and successful 
conduct is well known; and General Villettes 
was, soon after his arrival, appointed to a situ- 
atiou stilfl more honourable, but eventually 
fatil to him. 

It was in the ipionth of September 1 807, that 
this valuable officer, no-w a lieutenant-general, 
returjaed to England, a country in which he 
had passed so^mall a portion of his life, as to 
be mnch leas ki^ow^t in it than his worth de- 
served. If, was also a counlry which he was 
BOW to visit foi: ,th^ iast time. Uk reception 
from hjSjStrperiora, and from his friends, was 
such as w.afi justly diie to his services and his 
merit. He was soon after ap|X)inted coitonel of 
theSitb fegtment of infantr}*; and his tjiJents 
were not -suffered tofemain long unemployed,. 
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A proper person was wanted tcy be com- 
mander of the forces, and lieutenant-governor 
of Jamaica. ' Many circumstances in the situ- 
ation of that island tendered it necessary to be 
particularly careful in the appointment of a 
general officer suited to thdt important trust. 
General Villettes was selected for this purpose; 
and it would perhaps hare been difficult to 
have found a man more capable of fulfilling 
tlie duties of the station to the satisfadion of 
government, and for the benefit of the colony* 
He was accordingly appointed lieutenant* 
governor and commander of tli^ forces ia 
Jamaica, with the rank of a gieneral in that 
island, in the latter end of the year 1807* 

Highly honourable as this appointment was, 
General Villettes would willingly have declined 
it. His constitution, which was never very 
strong, had been much impaired by bilious 
complaints; and having be^n absent from 
England during almost the whole of the last 
fourteen years; he would gladly have remained 
some time in this country. The last day before 
he embarked at Spithead was spent at St; 
Bonifacd in the Isle of Wight, at the house of 
the earliest friend of his youth ; to whom, in 
confidential conversation, he expressed his 
belief, that the climate of Jamaica would be 
fetal to him ; ^^but," he added, ".I would not 
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** object to going there on that account; for if 
*' I were ordered to march up to a battery, I 
** should do it, though I might be 6f opinion 
** that I should be killed before my troops 
** could carry it; and, in like manner, I think 
*^ I ought not to hesitate as to Jamaica, if his 
" Majesty's service requires it, though I may 
^ be of opinion that 1 shall fall a vi£iim to the 
" climate." 

But little is known in England of what hap- 
pened in Jamaica during the short period that 
General Villettes lived after his arrival in that 
island. It is, however, well known, that his 
amiable disposition, and that firm but con- 
ciliatory condu6l which always formed so re- 
markable a part of his character, soon engaged 
th^ confidence and esteem of the whole 
community, 

, .In the month of July, he undertook a military 
tour of inspection through the island* Neither 
the state of his health, which was not very 
good, nor the weather, which was unfavourable, 
epuld induce him to postpone doing what he 
considered to be his duty. 

General Villettes left Kingston on the 8d 
of Ju^y, and proceeded as far as Port Antonio, 
vhere he iD&pe6i;ed some of the troops. He 
set out from thence on the 11th, to go to Buff 
Uay,. IP tho. parish of St, George, to inspeft a 
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battalion of the 60th, which was stationed 
there; but in this journey he was seized with a 
fever, which, on the third day, put a fatal period 
to his existence. . He died on the 13th of July, 
at Mrs. Brown's estate, named Union ; retain^ 
ing in his last moments the same serenity of 
mind for which his whole life had been so re* 
markably distinguished. 

The regret expressed on this occasion by all 
descriptions of persons in Jamaica far ex- 
ceeded what could have been supposed possible, 
whfiin the short period that General Villcttes 
had resided among them is taken into con- 
sideration. His body was interred near 
Kingston, in the parish of Half- Way Tree, in 
which he resided. The funeral ^vas attended: 
by the Duke of Manchester, (the governor of 
the island,) as chief mourner, and was con« 
du6ied with all the military honours so justly < 
due to the rank and merit of the deceased. 

To say much of the chara6ler of General 
Villettes would here be superfluous. It may, 
in somedegree, be learned from the foregoing^ 
sketch of his life. His many amiable qualiti^ 
are already well known to those who knew him; 
and by such as did not enjoy that pleasure, the 
enumeration of them would be suspe6led to 
proceed from jflattery. One circumstance alone 
^ball be a little enlarged upon, ^ conveying an 
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useful lesson — an example worthy of imitatioo 
Few men have possessed, in a degree superior 
to General Villettes, the talent of acquiring the 
good-will of almost all, the ill-will of scarce 
any who knew him. The chief reason was, 
that he felt good-will towards all, and his c^- 
dud was suitable to his feelings. His friend- 
ship, though by no means restri^ed to a few, 
was far from being indiscriminate; but any 
person who once really enjoyed it, was sure 
that it would never, be withdrawn. The first 
connexion of this nature that he ever foimed, 
was with a school-fellow of his own age,^ who 
was afterwards his fellow student at the uni« 
versity. This was followed by an . uninter- 
,rapted confidential correspondence during 
fiwty years. Their intimacy in that whole 
poriod mev^r once experienced the smallest 
alia^ement or interruption, but went on, con-, 
stantly strengthened and matured as life ad- 
tanced, and could only be terminated by death. 
Qn his. entrance into the military profession, 
general Villettes' first intimacy was with a 
contemporary officerf in the tenth regiment of 
dn^oons, (now a much^esteemed lieutenant* 
general,) and that friendship, like the former, 
continued constant to the last moment. When 

• Thomas Bowdler, efq; of St. Boniface, in the Isle of Wight, 
^t l.krut.-Geocr^l W, Cartwright, Eqii^rry to hh Majesty. 



the dekth of his parents put Genetel -Vil- 
lettes in posiiession of some property/ he' con- 
sidered the friends of his family as his own 
friends ; and the management of his pecuniary* 
concerns was ever after intrusted to a very 
respeQable gentleman,* at the head of one of 
the first foreign houses in the city. 

The dean and chapter of Westminster, at tffg 
request of the three friends above mentioned, 
conisented that a monument should be placed in 
Westminster Abbey to the memory of this much* 
lamented officer. It was accordingly soon 
afterwards erected, and may be seen, in the same 
chapel with the much-admired Nightingale 
tomb, close to the mqnument of the General's 
late friend, the Hon. Sir Charles Stuart. 

The inscription is as follows : 

" Sacred to the memory of Lieut.-Geiieral William- 
'' Anne Villettes, second son of Arthur Villettes, esq; 
" hift late Majeaty's Minister Plenipotentiary at the 
" Court of Turin, and to the Helvetic Cantons, who^ 
*^ during a period of thirty-three years, rendered es-* 
^^ sential service to his country, at Toulod, in Corsica, 
'* at Malta, and in many other places. In consideration 
" of these! services, he . v^as appointed ^Colonel of the 
'* 64th regiment of infantry,. and Lient.*jQpveroor jftnd 
^* Commander of the Forties' in Jamaica; but while en- 
** gaged' in a tour of military inspection in that Island, 
" he was seized with a fever, and died near Port Antotiio,- 

* James Cazenovci esq; of CHd Broad-streiet, Lwi^n* • 

C 
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'' ifa thfe latb 6f Jofy^ 1808^ ftg^ ^4 yesrs. A worthy 
*' member of society was thus tajken from the paUic ; 
'^ a valuable officer was lost to tbe king's service; and 
^ the island of Jamaica was deprived of a man well 
^ dal6ulal;ed to |>roliik>te its happitie^s and prosperity » 
'^ Hi6 l^sidtobe Uter« watt in^ed shorty yet bis manly 
■f bist mild virtus, his dighified but affable deport^ 
'' ment, and hi& firm but conciliating cond^ict, had 
'* secured him the confidence and esteem of the whole 
^ commumly- 

^' The scuIpturM marble shall dissolve in dust, 
^ Atldfi^txre, attd wiealth, and honours, pass away; 
** Nbt so the triutnjiti^ of the good and just, 
*^ Hbt amoh the glories of • etema) •day." 

On the black tnarble, which relieves the 
moitumeDt from the wall, are these lines, 

** Amicitias superstiti sacrum voluerunt."^ 
*^ W. Cartwright, 3. Cazenove, T. Bowdler.'' 

Westmacot sculpsit* 

We BfafMt cdotts Ottf remnrka coacettiing this 
fltrly ¥«spfeett?Mfe ^*i6«*, with efeierviHg, t^iit' 
his two Vrotlrefs havihg died untn'atrieci, the 
male tin? of ibid very ancient familyj, and of 
eoniMe. 1^ Mm& of: ViUettea, is now^ becon^e 

tl6t vttf WnisWcrilJte, idtscends.'td Ms tnt\y 
sisteri a lady of great merit, who has been 
tMfX^ year^ ■ married^ atad settled at G^neva^ * 

* Miss Yiiiettes, after her father's death, accompanied her mother 
to Genev;r,' iKlKit she wap HMvridl so^ Albert Turrettini, -a ifemle- 



The management of it was Intrusted to the 
friends of his earliest years, and his will, like 
every other part of his conduct through life, 
. manifested that kind attention to all who were 
connected with him, from the highest to the 
lowest, which was expressive of the good heart 
and considerate mind, of the testator* 

man of that ckjt by whom she hs4 tj^^o Jspns, yix, Charkf^ Wh9 
is now the only representative of the faniiiy» and i^bert, Who CH* 
teiied imo the British MNtbe, attd mtM^A^i^mp t^ «ls1ate 
uncle in Jamaica, where hp ikd 4if ^ jSMie fyf^ j^mnf tvt^lM s 
after the decease of the Genera). 

An elegant indnum^ntto the menlary <jf Oeiferal ^l^es iliras 
sent tp Jamaica, as sow a$ the Aonimsit iH WmtpifitmMsj 
was compleated ; Mr.. Westmacott was again employed 99 the 
soulpeor. ISiie epieapb, with a itew ^heratiods siiitdd^o the change 
of situ»uo% is the mtm m the MwIf i initihdwilit fboo|Mi^<«r 
the General is pbced a tablet wicb th^ Soihmpffpigpipfigfk <to 
the meniory of hnrl^lephew. 

"* In nsemory of C^piaitt Aim Ta»*ettiiii^'Mbiii itin^ ^(^ 
*« Turrettini, esq; and Msry.hi^vi£^»tbe^D:)er;Of i^kH^ ViDfn9 

** This amiable young officer was aid^de-camp to his wordiy 
'* uncle, and promised to be the heir of hb Tirtud } but a fe^er 
*^ similar to that which i^xirfid^xtom ^rf ^^cfaynjHuMf Com* ~ 
** mander of the Forces, put a period also to the lifi; p/ kk afiec- 
** donate nephew. H^ expired two days after the death of Gen. 
** ViJlettes, ^d was buried at Port Antonio, July isih, s8oS. > 
•* Aged %4 years." 

General iHlIettes was esteemed and beloted in every place in 
proportion as he was known. The inhabitants of Malu, Wh^e he 
was six years commander of the forces, were gratified by hatiag 
a handsome memorial of him sent by his sister to that island 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

' Jdnuart/f 1815. 

Mr. Charles Turrettini, the only surviving 
nephew, and worthy successor of General 
,Villettes, was married, . in the year 1807, to 
Mademoiselle Necker of Geneva. The ami- 
able sister and brother7in4aw of the General, 
the parents of the deceased Albert Turrettini, 
have,' since his death, had the consqlation of 
i^eeing four grandchildren, whose birth affords 
a prosped of the continuance of the two re- 
spe6bable families of Villcttes and Turrettini^ 
from which they are descended. . 



His saltern accamulem donis^ et fungar inati 
Muaere. 



The following Letters were written in the course 
of a Journey to Geneva^ undertaken in per-* 
formance of the last duty of an Executor to 
the Sister and Family of a deceased Friend. 
They are now collected and puMished, , to pro^ 
mote a Charitable Object in Swansea. 



I pray you ip your letters, 

Sp€ift% tfttktai I dm, fiptbiog eiLtcnuate, 
N^r set down aught ia mali(:e. 



hetten written in the t^QW9C ^ ff Jwm^ 
through Prance <o Gtnewf. 



LETTEK I. 



X'O. ■ .VIM .^ ^ Sw^JIS^jIU 



WHEN thf ee yeais have femsA m pleat 
sing tranipiUiity» withofiit ^e odcar^, 
peace of any circusMtance ealouUted to 
dimkiiah the kappiacsa vibich Mpidts fmm 
serenity aM peacc^ a gnteltil miad is led ia 
the first ipstaDce to look up to the Gher of ad 
good, and ia a secondary ligkt to tern tins 
tfaongbts to the persons to whom such enjoy^ 
ments are principally owing. These refle^ons 
might indeed at any time be entertained vidi 
propriety ; but how forcibly must diey be 
impressed on the mind of a person who oon- 
teiti|Aatn the state ef mis^ anil tiqnult in 
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which a considerable part of the human race 
has during that period been involved. When 
I view^ed this morning the cannon-balls still 
fixe4 in tl|e walls of houses in Pantin and Ko* 
inainyille, I could not help looking back with 
grateful feelings to the undisturbed tranquillity 
of the Bay of Swansea, 

Soon after! left Cs^lais, I was struck with the 
melody of an Italian air,' sung by some poor 
men walking before jne ; it was a revolutionary 
3ong; th? men were Italian prisoners returning 
from !Elngland, and I found by their conver- 
sation that their sentiments were similar to 
those of the Frenchmen who were lately em- 
barked, at Swansea. As I had left my carriage 
a little way behind me, and w^s on horseback, 
I accimipanted them for some time, arid the 
soldiers ' seeing me alone, ^nd finding that I 
s}koke -Italian, conversed very freely. They 
did not appear 'to care about the re-e$tabli8h-> 
nieiit ' of th«ir own government, (they were 
Venetians,)' but they spoke of Bonaparte as a 
^reat conqueror, and ^seemed full ofthq idea 
of his having intended to make Italy a kingdom 
cf< some Importance amoqg the powers of the 
icontinent. I believe, not only from the cdnr 
!versati6n of. these men, but from many other 
•ciroum^tances, that tlie lateijEmpferor took 
.great pains, to iinpreas ,simi:lar>uotiops ill th9 
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minds of the It&Kan sMdi^ps, in order to 
attach them to his gov^rftitiefit • \ 

At Abbeville, I spftitpart of the evening Tritk 
9 French gentleman, i who in many respe^^ 
appeared to be wel) ittfomi^ed, and a map of 'a ^ 
liberal mind, but I found with itegret that: he had 
adopted an opinion concerning the Slave Trade,' 
which r fear is too7gelieia.l in Eradce. He :at- 
tacked mevery strong! ji on that subjed, urging' 
it as a proof of insincerity' on the part of Ghre^t- 
Britain. / • We affected the prarse^of tilyeralil^ 
** in restoring her/ colonies! to Tftmce, but we 
f* meant to, deprive, her of tfaj^jneans of deriv* 
f ^ ingany advantageifrom them."; It was in vain 
that I spoketohtm ofjhumanity ;: t(mt£. told him 
I was present, when JMr.VWilbtrforce.fii^t in- 
trQd.upedthe subject in the.Honsisx)f Commons; 
that .1,: had paid unremitting; attentjbn Xo the 
progress .6fjfche. business during the 'many years 
which;elapsed before: the. passing: of the^Abo- 
lition, A6l;.^ 1 assuriad . him, . that if there ' was 
any one point on which I coiild! take^upon 
myself to speak with perfeQ confidence, 'it was, 
that my countrymen, from the tidie' that they 
were fully apprized of the nature of the trade, 
and the great evils which result from it, had 
with the most perfeS sincerity, and from mo- 
tives of the purest humanity, been desirous of 
seeing it abolished by every nation in the world. 
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Ail tbi$ produced no cffeft <m my cotopanioix. 
Our debate w.a^ carried on m civil aiidrlriendly 
tenm^ but bb bebaviour plainly abew«d, tbat 
be WMS ever ready to interrupt me, and say^ 
Vdo/ ycm Englishmen auppoae that we are so 
M weak as to be the dupes of such hypocritical 
*^ kaguagc?'** 

Tbo next morning^ I was waked at an 
^arljr btour widi martial mu^ic, and silw a 
rtf^niient of English dragoons ; it was tbet 18th 
toffgxM^ returning from TcMulouse, and goioig 
to embark at Boulogne. The appeara^nce of 
the men and horses was extremely good, better 
indeed tiian could have be^n expe&ed after 
sttcb servioei and such a jonmey. They ex* 
pacssed themselves well satisfied witii the treat* 
ment whieh thejp experienced t^ France from 
all persons except Ktumiug prisoners, many 
of whom faehaired mtix insolence. It has given 
me pleasure to hear ffom all the French with 
vdiom I have conversed, that the conduct of 
ottr troc^ in France has been as good in peace, 
as we know it to have been in war. I parted 
from those brave fellows with a hearty wish that 
they may enjoy in their own countiy the 

• Pvqring the whole of my journey both in going to G^v4, 
and id returning frbni it, I never met with one Frenchman who 
ex^retiedhim^If on the,9d9eft of the Slave Trade, to a difforeat 
manner frpqprtbe gentlemaQ w\k ^oml co^fersad mt AbkviUe* ; 
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IftureU and tke gmtitude to which their bimvery 
and their success have entitled theftu 

Ptoceeding ithroiigh Picardy, I was attack 
With the apparent high stete of cultivation of 
the country, and the prospeft of an abundant 
harvest, though this provuice is not one of the 
fioiest in France. The last harvest was very 
good; and the present prosper is such^ that 
bnead is littie Bior« than a peony a pound. 
]Let it not, however, be supposed that ail things 
am proport^onabiy cheap in this country; some 
aiticles of food, and many of otlier kinds; aro 
much deaa*er in Franco than in England. My 
method of tra;velUng gave me an opportunity of 
acquiring more information of the sentiments 
of the country people than a person wiio travel 
post oan possibly obtain. I frequently quitted 
my carriage, and proceeding with no other 
company than my horse, entered into con- 
versation with the labourers in the field, and 
the cottagers in the villages. One sentimeoC 
appeared universal, namel3% joy at being ti& 
longer subje6l to the Conscription ; the rigour 
of which was such, that it would be difficult to 
describe it in terms adequate to the- distress 
which it occasioned. Boys of sixteen wore 
torn from their parents; and I was informed 
that no less a svim than gOUL steriing w^ paid 
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for a substitute, by persons who were just' able 
to raise the money. 

. At Chantilly I saw the spot where the fine 
palace of the Prince of Cond^ once stood, of 
which little was left by revolutionary fury,* 
except the stables^. The Prince has not yet 
been there, but his return appears to be ear* 
nestly and very generally desired. 
* The Church of St. Denis was another objed 
calculated to excite serious reiledions. The 
sepulchres of the dead were violated, as well as 
the palaces of the living. AH the coffins of the 
kings of France were taken from the. royal 
vaults, and burned near the church, in a spot 
where a. little garden has since been made. 
St. ; Denis, however, is now going, to be re- 
paired; and if I may judge from what is. already 
dope, it will be a magnificent church, but very 
di^ere^t from what it formerly, was. 
; At no great <listance from Paris, 1 saw a 
regiQuent of French cuirassiers, who Avere just 
i;etumed from Hamburgh. Their polished-steel 
lyreast^plates, which weighed 22 lbs., their hel- 
mets, the horse-h^ir hanging from the helmet, 
and the armour for the back, altogether gave 
th.em a very martial appearance; not very un- 
like ihe.piftures oif our ancestors, which we 
still see in their family mansions. The Ian- 
guage of these cuirassiers was somewhat 
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guarded, but in general it was pretty much 
what might be expe6ted from those troops who 
had formed the garrison of Hamburgh, a city 
where the events which have taken place, are 
too well known to stand in need of any com- 
ment or recital. 

With every good wish to you, your town, 
and al.1 in its vicinity, I remain your's, &c. 



P. S. I shall at present say nothing of this 
place, except that I have seen here, in gdod 
health, and good spirits, a gentleman, who 
during a residence of many years in or near 
Swansea, deserved and acquired the goodwill 
and esteem of all who knew him ; I scarcely 
need say that his name is Sejan. 
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ParUy July J8/A> I8I4. 

I Have employed this day in examining tlie 
scene of action of the SOtli of March. If a 
traveller is desirous of acquiring a: perfed 
knowledge of that ever-memorable day, I 
would advise him, in the first place, to go to a 
windmill at the east end of Montmartre, from 
whence he will have an excellent bird's-eye 
view of the greater part of the field oJP tattle. 
At this place let him read the account wiiich is 
given in the London Gazette of April 6th, He 
sliould then descend the hill,- and crossing the 
Canal de L'Ourque, proceed to the village of 
Pantin. Here the marks of the engagement 
are indeed manifest in the appearance of the 
half-ruined houses, and the cannon-balls still 
remaining fixed in many of the walls; others 
I saw lying in different rooms, being left in 
the places in which they fell. The possession 
of this village was obstinately contested, and it 
was at last carried at the point of the bayonet. 
From Pantin the traveller should proceed a 
little way along the high road to Bondy, and 
then turning to the right should ascend the 
Heights of Romainvilie. Here he^ will not 
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stand in need of instruftion to follow the 
course of the battle. Its progress through the 
village is marked m charafters which can- 
not be mistaken. The villa of General 
Valence should next be visited : here were 
the head.quarters of the Allied Sovereigns 
during part of the day. Not far off is a little 
Inn, just beyond the plantations, where I 
dined : this was the scene of the hottest part 
of the engagement. I found the people at this 
place very intelligent, and more dispassionate 
than I could have expelled, considering that 
the house was so pierced with cannon shot, as 
to have been nearly beat down, and almost every 
thing belonging to them entirely destroyed. 
Just by is a mound of earth which covers a 
great number of dead bodies that were buried 
jn a pit under it. The traveller will now find 
himself on a woody hill, which reaches from 
Romainville to Belleville. Through the plan- 
tations which almost cover this hill, the allies 
forced their way at the expence of much blood. 
Proceeding towards Belleville, a road goes off; 
to the right hand, and descends to St Gervais. 
It would be worth while to take that road, 
and examine that village, and then, returning 
in the same manner, proceed to Belleville. 
Here yott may have a good view towards Vin- 
cennes, and going quite through BfeUeville,* 
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. ^pu eomc very spon t0 tlie Buttes dc Chautnont, 
whicli command the whole of that part of the 
(afield qf battle, which 13 not visible from th^ 
windipill of Montm^rtre. At this pl?ice the 
ridge of the Jirill on , which the French W'Cre en- 
trenched, fronr Roipainville to Belleville, tei-r 
xninates abruptly., Paris is here seen imme- 
diately below you, and a very short time would 
be sufficient to go from tUe bottom of the JButtes 
de Chaumont to the Barrier which leads 
to the Temple. I shall not attempt to describe 
the battle, or add any thing to the account 
)yhich is given in the* Gazette. The advantage 
in numbers was on the side" of the Allies, in 
situation on. that of the. French. The troops 
on both sides are^ said to have fought with 

^ equal couragje, but the persevering energy of 
the Allies overcame all obstacles, though j^t the 
expense of much. Woodshed in the contest. 

The French were finally driven from all th* 
positions which they occupied on- the . outside 
of the Boulevards of Paris^ and that city was 
at the mercy of the AlHed Princes* The event 
which followed is I believe without a parallel 
in histoiy* . 

/ . The rich capital . of a great ajid opulent 
nation, was now taken by force, without ca: 
pilulation for its safety, pothing hay^pg.been 
said respecting it, but that it.M^as recp;ai,mepded 
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to the generosity of the Allies; This towa was 
not burnt, was not destroyed, was n6t J)luh- 
dered; the inhabitants as well as the city 
suffered no injury; but as the French theift- 
selres acknowledge, derived advantage^ instead 
of prejudice, firom the entty of the allied armjr. 
Let it at the same time be considered, that this 
army was composed of troops of three nations; 
that Russians might 4ay, our capital, Moscow, 
was burnt in consequence of your unjust in- 
vasion. Austrians and Prussians might say^ 
our capitals were plundered by you ; wherever 
your arms prevailed, rapine and pillage equally 
prevailed. Notwithstanding all this, Paris and 
its inhabitants remained inviolate. The sup* 
plies which were furnished to the foreign troops 
were honourably paid for, the valuable monu- 
ihents of the fine arts, which had been dii* 
gracefully stolen by the French from oppressed 
Italy, nixre not taken away ; nothing, as far as 
I can learn, was carried ffoih F&ris, but a statue 
of Napoleon, which he had placed on the top 
of a fdc simile of Trajan's pillar in the Place 
Vcinddme. This^ statue was ordered by the 
Edipcjror Alexander to be sent to.Petersburgh. 
Champagne and other parts of France which 
were the seat of war suffered, as I am told, very 
considerably, and perhaps unavoidably; and 
the cannon-balls which I saw sticking in the 

x> 
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walls, the broken windows, and still unrepaired 
houses in Fantin and Romainville, gave me 
ocular proof of the state of villages taken by 
force after an obstinate resistance. 

Paris, on the contrary, suffered no loss, but 
was a6lually a gainer by the entrance of the 
allied forces; the increased value both of the 
luxuries and the necessaries of life, enriching all 
those who had any thing to dispose of. The 
price of lodgings^ .of food, of raiment, I might 
almost say of every things, was immediately 
raised to such an amount as would scarcely be 
credited, if I were to mention it. 
f. Another refle6llon occurred to me when I 
ifipwed the Canal de L'Ourque, which I can; 
not help mentioning as being ra|;her of a 
lingular nature. This canal is one of many 
gr^at. works. undertJ^ken by Bonaparte to em- 
bellish and improve, Paris*. It supplies the 
town with wholesome water, of which few 
cities, stood so much in need ; an4 the fountaiii^ 
in different streets an(^; squares add as inuch t^ 
its b€£^uty,jas, to its convenience. But wiifa 
.this, noble work w^^ undertaken, who cqu1<1 
have imagined that pne advantage to be de- 
rived from it would be the impeding the ap- 
proach of a Russian army. 
», /, . . i remaii), vour'?, &c. ..^ 
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LETTER III. 

Gibbeville, July'9&. 

TT would be idle to attempt a description of 
^ Paris iu this letter; itmay be found in many 
publications; I shall confine myself to a few 
observations. The general appearance of the 
city is g^*eatly improved; the bridges, the 
quays, the fountains, &c* attest the attention 
which was paid by Bonaparte to whatever could 
be gratifying' to the inhabitants of the capitaL 
On the other hand, the population of Paris has 
beei^ greatly diminished^ 70, 000 men are stated 
to have been furnished to the French armies 
by this city; and the number of its inhabitants 
is said to be reduced to less than 600,000. The 
diminution was not sensible to my superficial 
view of the streets, but it is universally allowed 
that Paris has lost a tenth of its population. I 
mentioned in a former letter, that in distant 
parts of France 2001. sterling was paid for a 
substitute during the conscription* I saw per- 
sons in Paris who had paid 4001. ai)d I heard of 
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persons >vbo were said to have paid double 
that sum. 

I was twice at the Comedie Franfoise; the 
house was full, but the appearance of the com* 
pany, particularly the women, was the reverse of 
elegant or genteel. A cautious silence seemed 
to be observed by the audience on all subje£U 
that had apolitical allusion. 1 observed but two 
exceptions. , A slight applause was given to the 
Duke of Bern, when he entered the theatre; 
and some clapping and laughing took place, 
when an a&or in the farce said, / love soldiers^ 
toe never had so great needqf them. None of 
the Royal Family were visible, while I was at 
Paris, but the Duke of. Berri; the King being 
ill at the Thuilleries, and Monsieur at St. Cloud; 
the Duke d' Angouleme, was in the western pro- 
vinces, and the Duchess in bad health at Vichy. 

The meetings of the Senate are not 
open to any persons. I was present at one 
assembly of the Corps Legislatif; the room is 
handsome, and the dress of the members (blue 
emhroidered with gold) has a good effcCt. 
The debate was not very interesting; . the 
'speakers were numerous, but the speeches not 
^ long, nor very striking. 

I went to view the ruins of the Temple before 
I left Paris. I say the ruins, for Bonaparte, 
some ytfars since, ordered all that part of the 
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building to be pulled dawn in which the Royal 
Family had been confined. A model of the 
towers remains, and that is sufficient to give 
some idea of the misery of their situation. 

Malmaison, where Josephine liv^d and died, 
is a good house^ elegantly fumish^d^ in a low> 
dull situation, about five miles from Paris. Her 
servants, and indeed every body in the neigh*- 
bourbood, spoke of her with great affeftion 
and i'egret. Her eondti£t in private life, and 
her cbari^s to the poor, have, I believe, been 
for some years past very commendable. 

Tersailles has gone mueh< to d^cay. I should 
have gone to see it, but I understand tliat it 
is now' ftiU of workmen> and undiergoing a 
thorough pepair. 

It wxmldy perhaps, be unpardonable, if I 
were to quit Paris without saying any thkig of . 
the Museum. It is» undoubtedly, the finei^ 
colle£)ti0n in the world ; yet I eonfisss that J 
have felt more pleasure in^ viewing those 
noblest monuments of sculpture and painting 
at Rome, than I now experienced at Paris^ 
The Apolk) and the Laocoon were seen to more 
advantage in the Vatican than in the Louvre. 
The Transfiguration has been so damaged, so 
restored, and so varnished; that I scarcely could 
have known it to be the same pi£lure which I 
have so often viewed with admiration at Rome, 
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and the same may be said of many other chef 
dwuvres of the. greatest masters. I must^ [how- 
ever, acknowledge, that on this subjed I am 
not an unprejudiced person, for iii viewing the 
Museum at Paris, rich with the spoils of de- 
fenceles$ Rome, I never can banish from .rty 
mind the idea of the shop of a Jew broker, 
filled with the watches and jewels which have 
been plundered from unoffending travellers on 
Hpjunslow pr on Bagshot heaths. 

I cannot quit this subje6l without adding 
that as I have long been a most enthusiastip 
jadmirer of Raphael, I deeply lament the injury 
.which has been done to the Transfiguration, 
and the Madona della Sedia, pn accpunt of 
the injury which will result from it to the fame 
of the first of painters. Let a few years pass, 
and no one will remain who has seen those 
inimitable works in their original beauty* The 
next generation will fprm their judgment from 
what they see in the Louvre, and contemplating 
the Transfiguration; in its present disfigiired 
state, will suppose the merit of the artist to have 
been far inferior to what they would certainly 
have esteemed it, if they could have seen this 
master*piece of painting in the state in which 
it was long seen in St. Pietro di Montorio. I 
would recommend the stranger who wishes to 
become acc[uainted with Raphael^ from the 
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pidures ia the Louvre, to fix his attention on 
the Cecilia from Bologna. 

I remain, your's, &c. 

P. S. July 23. If any of my countrymen, 
disgusted with the reception which they ex- 
perience at Paris, and in other places in 
France, suppose that friendly unaiFeded hospi* 
tality ]$ no where to be found, I would advise 
them to endeavour to procure an introdufiion 
to the Villa in which I am now writing. 
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LETTEIt IV. 



T Re&olved to give one day to Foiitaincbleau, 
-*• wheife the la,st days of the Emperor of 
Fraucfi were spent. The tOM^n is small, in a 
low situ^tiout surrounded by an extensive 
forest, which rendered it a favourite hunting 
seat of. the Kings of France. The palace is 
large and very old; part of it is of the time of 
Francis the First, and one tower is said to be as 
old as St. Lewis. The principal apartments 
were, within these few years, fitted up by Bo- 
naparte in a style of magnificence superior to 
most palaces in Europe; the Hall of Audience, 
the Council Chamber, the dining-room, and 
the bedchambers of the Emperor and the Em- 
press, are covered with a profusion of gilding, 
which astonishes, but does not please, the eye 
of an Englishman. At this place Bonaparte 
arrived on the 30th of March, hastening to the 
defence of Paris, which his ill-judged march 
to the eastward had left exposed to the Allies. 
He prdceeded forward with four of his principal 
officers with the utmost ejfpedition, and froni 
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the best in^rmi^ttim that t can obtain^ he waa* 
withiQ four kagnesQf Paris about two hours 
after the Russians entered the town. If the 
place hsid stiU h4ld ati<^ I believe thfive is qo 
doubt that hk intention was to enter it» and 
to defend it, if possible, till the next day, wJ^en 
his army froin FontainebLeau would have joined 
him; and if that had taked place, he would- 
probably have risked the destrufiion ^ Paris^ 
and have pushed every thing to the last ex-r 
tremity. Disappointed in this hope, he returned, 
to Corbeil, about half-way between the capital 
and Tontainebleau; and finding by* the next 
advicefii that there was no hope of rtcoverwg^ 
Pam> he went back to his. army. It is not- 
easy to know e>ta6lly what the number of hisf 
troops might at that time amount to ; it is 
generj^lly said to have been between 60 and 
70,00(1. The soldiers are supposed to have* 
been ready to follow him, but his officers, and 
particularly the general officers, had lost much 
of the confidence which they once placed in 
him; they considered his situation as being 
quite' desperate, and refused to undertake any 
thing more against the Allies. From this time 
Bonaparte appears to have been as totally 
depressed in spirits as he was in fortune. He 
remained at Fontainebleau till the 20th of April j , 
but during that tinie he seldom went out of 
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tfic palacfe. His attempts tb sccfurc the empire 
to his son, arid his other •negociations, were on 
His part feebte, and ill conduced. He pro- 
longed his stay at Fontainebleau as much as 
possible/ deferring his departure under various 
prieteficCs; but at last he found it. necessary to 
begin bis journey. Till that day nothing worth 
ndtice took place; but every person that I spoke 
to assured ifie, that at his departure hisj^eha* 
viour was in the highest degree affeS^ing. He 
addressed the troops with great feeling, but 
liot without dignity ; he thanked them for their 
ex€rtidti& and their fidelity; wished that he 
<iSm\d embrace every one of theDi, but as that 
was impossible, he would embrace the com* 
xtianding otHcer, and the eagle. Great part of 
the assembly were in tears, and the eyes of 
Bonaparte were aot free from them* Smce his 
departure, his pidure, and various inscriptions 
and emblematical ornaments, have been re- 
moved fronl the palace, the gardens, and the 
adjoining buildings; but two golden eagles in 
the magnificent entrance to the court of the- 
palace still remain ; perhaps they will not re- 
roaih many hgurs longer. 
\ On Monday a grand entertainment is to be 
given by the Duke de Berri. In the principal 
avenue to the palaqe great preparations are 
mak^ing on this account; arches of triumph^. 
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with white flags, fleurs de lis, and all the orna- 
ments of flowers and foliage, with suitable 
inscriptions, are preparing on every side but 
though all the troops, and I might almost say, all 
Fontainebleau is to partake of feasting and 
dancing, there is yet a gloom in the place, 
which I think cannot be mistaken. I am not 
a disciple of Lavater, but I think that no person 
of the smallest discernment can find it difficult 
to distinguish between real and afFeded hap- 
piness. No person who travelled through 
Picardy as I have done, could possibly doubt of 
the sincerity of the joy with which the peasants^ 
expressed themselves at being released fttrni 
the <^onscription ; and I confess that I feel 
equally convinced of the sentiments of th6 in^ 
habitants of Fontainebleau in general, and tfte 
military in particular^ being widely different. 

The Pope was a prisoner in this palace 
during 20 months. He was lodged in the 
apartments which the King used to occupy 
when he was Monsieur; they are handsome, kit 
nothing more. His Holiness never went outy^ 
])or received company. 

I remain, your's, &c* 

P. S. The iqn at this place is as expensive 
%s the very best inns near our own metropolis.^ 
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LETTER V. 

» . 

PoUgn^, Julif 80, 1814» 

Ilf ave employed seven days in coming from 
FoQt^inebleau to tbis place, a distance of 
about S20 miles, travelling slowly, and ^u^ 
4eavouring to acquire the be^t information 
W$pf ftiE« the state of the cwntry throMgb 
. whic|k t p^sed, wd the scintiments of its ki^ 
habitants* No signs of war, or of the maich 
of armies^ were-vbible in the fields, for they 
were every where covered with vines, and with 
hnur^nt crops of all kinds of grajn ; but in 
aewml villages and hamlets which had been the' 
scenes of different engagements, some mined' 
ktildtogs were, still unrepaired; and I observed 
ifiBJxy gBBtlemen's houses near the high road, 
which had evidently beeii ^undered, and not* 
yet xesto^ed . to their fonper condition. I 
crossed several rivers on planks, laid to form a 
temporary communication where the bridges 
had been broken down by the French to 
obstruSl the march of the allied armies* Of 
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the field of battle at Monterean I h^d an tx*- 
ceeding good view, and a well-contested en- 
gagement it certamly was. As I proceeded 
farther I quitted the country which had beeti 
the seat of war, but I heard accounts in every 
place of the n)arch and behaviour of the Aus* 
Irian and French troops. The Russians and 
Prussians were not in this part of France. In 
general the inhabitants^ both of the towns and 
ofthe country villages, acknowledged that they 
sufiered less from the soldiers than might have 
been expe^ed. They ate and drank, and took 
for themselves and their horses whatever they 
wanted, without paying for any thing; but 
this was all that was complained of. I scarcely 
heard of any instances of pillage, cruelty^ 
or the wanton destruAion of property; and I 
think it was every where confessed, that the 
French troops did more harm than the Austrians. 
Many fine churches and large buildings ad- 
joining (formerly monasteries or convents) are 
to be seen in ruins in various parts of France; 
but these are the remains of reVolutiona[ry 
fury, not the conse<iuences of the late war. 
My slow method of travelling, sometimes in 
my carriage, and sometimes on my horse^ g&ve 
me an opportunity Of seeing a good deal of the 
country, and conversing asmuch as I pleased 
with the inhabitants. I could allow the car* 
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rUge to ga forwards while I chatted with a 
peasant in the fields; or I could ride forwards 
jOnd CQUVjerse with the o««rners of a cottage, or 
^.cabaret, till the carriage rejoiaed me« I have 
seldom seen a country in a higher state of cul- 
tivation^ than the part of France through which 
I travelled in coming from Paris to this place. 
The crops |of grain of all kinds, now pearly 
ripe, had indeed. a mo$t luxuriant aspe^. The 
Jast harvest was very abundapt, and the ap- 
.proaching. harvest promises to be equally so* 
The consequence is, that notwithstauding the 
increased consumption, occasioned by the 
foreign armies; notwithstanding the waste of 
provisions, inseparable from a state pf war; 
and notwithstanding the season of the year,' 
jwhen the quantity of old corn in the country 
may naturally be supposed to be the least 
abundant; France is at this moment amply 
supplied with all kinds of grain, the price of 
which is of course very reasonable, and not 
puch as a bill at an inn at Fontainebleau mig)it 
lead one to imagine. I saw the harvest of rye 
beginning in Burgundy on the S6th pf July, 
and the barley harvest in Franche Compt6 on 
the 29th ; the wheat harvest was to commence 
in a few days. The reapers were almost all of 
the female sex ; and the reap-hpok, not the 
scythe, was used for the barley as well as for 
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the other kinds of gram, i Haxop:ahd &oi Jodced 

well; atid in EfaaucheCoinpt^fl^WHV^sQnieiiidJgai 
QOrn, which made almost, btitinetr^ikibc; >a6&te 
an appearance as in t^e plains of Lomliaicdy. 
The .prosper of a good yiatage »was rwi eq^ 
tQ thatiof the harvest; hKit the fine weathS^r. ill. 
July had rendered theiatate of the. vines inioarc 
prondising than it was. at Midsummer ^ !-. 

As far a$' I cpuld judge tif thesentimtiiitstiif 
the p^sants^ and in general of. tbelower class 
of person^ in this part of France/ I shoiiM'say 
that they c;ar0 but little . whether tfiey hayie a. 
King or an Emperor, whether :he is.; Louis. or 
Napoleon ; but they all wish to be free from the 
conscription. Of the military and the return- 
ing prisoners, I believe it may generally be 
said, that they love war, and would be glad to 
see it renewed ; and 1 believe it may be asserted 
of almost all Frenchmen who think at all, that 
they feel their national pride and vanity (of 
both they, possess a large share) deeply wounded 
at the manner in which this long war was 
brought^ a close; and they cannot eudure the 
idea of submitting quietly and permanently to 
a peace, which deprives France of all those con- 
quests, of which the acquisition had cost so 
much blood, and the possession had added so 
greatly to the power and influence of a nation, 
which aspired at nothing less than universal 
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.domiiiioii. Perhaps the pang of disapipointed 
ambitioii bat been ffelt the mote deeply, because 
;tlie wound has been infli&ed by a rival, the 
destra^on of whose power has long been the 
gseat object of the wishes and exertions of 
the French nation. This object, notwithstand- 
ing the friendly disposition of the French king, 
will, I believe, long continue in the breast o( 
the greater part of his subje^s. They all are 
aensible that the Diike of Wellington's vi^ories 
encouraged the Allies to attempt, and the sub* 
sidies of England enabled them to perform, 
what would otherwise never have been at- 
tempted, or if attempted would never have 
been completely successful. 

I remain, your's, &c. 
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AT IVJigpy I imttfiA #a§ fertile pi^i^ pf 

tawpus jtr^ pf tb/e Jijira, #i.iic^ coifitiajiiqif 
ll.linoist to th^Mmtory i^f G^pv^^ ^.di^tav^qeojf 
^p^t s^^fjdty Allies. At t|ie ,$i^t-;i]i^tioii^ 
p}ace I was strucl^ wijt]^ tf^e fraq^^t.9PP$<?F' 
smee .oft^o^rs in thp tbr<¥tt, ^y;hich ia jthe 
language ^ this country are -callp^ goitre, 
^ WfOrd whicji we .have pr^ty gener;ally g4pjM:ed 
in EnglUh. iSeyfiraJi of those which I sfiw at 
PoUgny, wiece as large a^orapg^s, jbut not ^q 
large as some which I have frequently s^n in 
the Valais. 1-jke th^ latter, they opcasipn no 
pain^ and but littJi^ incpnv^nie^iace; a^d thp 
(i^efprniity ^s npt muxjh fiti^ndcfJi to. The oc* 
Cjsision of th^m doe^ not ^^^^ to he tho/o}ighly 
;|SQert^ined ; I have $,e^n th^^ iu Uun^ary, at 
the loot of thie Carpathian txiountains. In th^ 
vallies at the ^wt of the Alps, and undber the ^ 
Jura,at.Pp|igi^. Xhe driftkiug anow-w#t;?t hw ^ 
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been sometimes ascribed as the cause of the 
disorder, but I think not satisfaftorily; for the 
tumours are more frequent among those who 
live at the bottom of the mountains, (of whose 
drink the melted snow forms but a small part,) 
than they are among the inhabitants of the 
higher regions, whose chief supply of water is 
of that description. I should rather suppose 
that these swellings are owing to impurities 
con traded by the water in running over some 
particular kinds of soil with that violence which 
a mountain torrent acquires, before it arrives 
at the end of its descent, and becomes a 
tranquil stream. The Rhone, when it descends 
from the Alps, and enters the lake of Geneva, 
is muddy, like milk and water, and goitres 
abound among those who drink it. All im- 
purities subside during its long course in this 
beautiful lake ; it issues from it clear as the 
finest crystal, and no such tumours are to be 
seen at Geneva. 

The ascent of the Jura is steep and rugged, 
the views are pifturesque, as mountain scenery 
almost always is; but I do not think that this 
is quite equal to many others. At Les Rousses, 
a village near the highest part of the road, I 
observed one circumstance, which would lead 
me to hope that French infidelity had not 
eKtended its baneful influence to the seques- 
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tered inhabitants of the mountains in the ex* 
tremity of the kingdom. In France I observed 
that the number of the churches was much 
diminished, and when I went into any of 
them, I found them nearly empty, or I may 
safely assert, very generally ill attended. At 
Les Rousses, on a Sunday morning, 1 went into 
„the church, and found it crowded both with 
men and women. The priest was delivering 
a plain discourse upon sincerity, and the con- 
gregation appeared to listen with a gopd deal 
of attention. 

The descent of the Jura is the most striking 
objeA of the kind that I ever beheld, though 
I am told that the passage of the Simplon far 
exceeds it. Instead of broken rocks an4 pre« 
cipices, among which it was absolutely im- 
possible for any carriage, and very difficult for 
a mule, to pass, a most excellent road has been 
made by Bonaparte, which is a work worthy 
of Trajan or Augustus. An inscription on a 
pillar commemorates the completion of this 
stupendous and most useful undertaking. 

I remain, your's, &c. 

P. S* August 15. A very sensible and well- 
informed friend, who left Paris a fortnight 
after m^, says that the state of the public mind 
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in that city appeftied to be gradually iinproviqg. 
He adds, that if I had travelled through Cham- 
pagne instead of Burgundy, I should have seen 
far more striking efFeds of the ravages of war v 
that he saw many towns much damaged, and 
many villages and hamlets totally destroyed 
and burnt to the ground. 

Let us all feel duly grateful to Gqd and our 
country, that no such calamities have been 
experienced in our happy island ! 

I have^aid nothing to you of the close of 
my journey, or my arrival at Geneva, because 
it would be impossible to do juaticje.to the warm 
e^pressiotiS of friendship witti which I was re- 
ceived at this place. The meeting of tw6 
persons whose childhood and youth were spent 
in the intercourse of sin cere and uninterrupted 
friendship, and who have been separated from 
each other dnrin^ thirty-five years, as far as 
England is distant from Geneva, may be justly 
felt, but cannot be easily described. 
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LETTER Vfl. 



Geneva, Sept. J Of 

I Have this day visited Ferney, once the re- 
sidence of the celebrated Voltaire. The 
village is between three and four miles from 
Geneva, on the territory of France. At one end 
of it is ?L small church, over the door of which 
1 remember to have seen, in >779, the following 
inscription, Deo erexit Voltaire. He was in the 
habit of saying that many persons had built 
churches to the honour of the Virgin, St. Peter, 
&c. but that he was the only person who had 
built one to the honour of God. In the vio- 
lent proceedings of the Revolutionists, the in- 
scription was removed, and the church was 
shut up during several years. Divine service 
is now performed in it as usual ; and I was told 
that the inhabitants of Ferney have ordered 
the old inscription to be engraved on a new 
stone, which is to be placed as formerly over 
the door. I have always considered that in- 
scription as one of many circumstances which 
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prove that vanity was the ruling passion of 
Voltaire ; I fear it is also a proof that truth was 
toot one of his ruling passions. The church 
was not built to the honour of God, but to the 
gratification of vanity. I would willingly write 
under Voltaire's inscription the beautiful lines 
of our own poet : 

** Who builds a church to God, and not to Fam»^ 
" Will ne'er inscribe the portal with his name*^ 

The church has nothing remarkable in it. 
On the outside is a tomb, which Voltaire 
built with the intention of being buried in it; 
but as he died at Paris his remains were not 
brought to Ferney, but were deposited at Ses- 
sieres, till they were removed by the Revolu- 
tionary Government, and conveyed with great 
ceremony to the Pantheon at Paris. 

At a short distance from the church is the 
house, which is neither more nor less than a 
good residence for a private gentleman; it 
stands in a pleasant situation, with a good 
garden, but has nothing particular, either 
in pr near it, to distinguish it from the mul- 
titude of delightful villas with which the 
neighbourhood of Geneva abounds. When 
Voltaire died, his niece Madame Denys sue 
ceeded to his property; and after lier death, 
ferney was sold to one of the ^espeft^ble 
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family of Bud^^ who now resides in tlie faoiise. 
The bedchamber in which Voltaire used to 
sleep has been kept by those who have sue** 
ceeded him, in exactly the same state in which 
he kept it in his life*time; the bed and 
bedding, the chairs and furniture, the pici- 
tures, prints, and in short, all things, are 
precisely as he left them : but of course, have 
now, at the expiration of thirty-five years, 
a tarnished, or I may say a shabby, appearance, 
which they had not when 1 saw them in 1 779. I 
viewed the bedchamber very attentively; it 
contains a remarkable picture of the King of 
Prussia, which he gave to Voltaire ; it is said to 
be a striking likeness, and it certainly gives an 
idea of a man of no ordinary description. Near 
this picture is a piece of needle*wdrk with a 
profile of the Empress Catherine ; it is much 
faded, and is but a poor performance. His own 
picture next attra6ied my notice: it is ex- 
tremely animated, and exadly resembles a 
small print of Voltaire, which 1 recoUeft to 

have seen near Swansea, in a collection of 
French poets. The admirable lines of Juvenal 
are written under the print : 

** Aude allquid brevibut Gyaris aut carcere dignffm, 
^VSi Tis esse aliquis probitas ]audatur et alget." 
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Ncir his own pifture is an iiidilTdrcnt por- 
trait of his mistrfess LvL Marquise du Chattelet ; 
and on the furnitui^c of the feed, dlose to the 
|iill6ir, is ^ head in ctayons of the celebrated 
Frendh Rosffclus. At the oftlier tod of th6 
room aiT'e pritits of D'AlefwbeH, Diderot^ Hei- 
vetius, atid other diiibiples aiid fellow Ifitbonref I 
with VoltAkd in t6mpiUtig thfe EncycJopetWai 
and endefavoariflg io titidcrrnine the prificrptesa 
of the Cbristlain religion. There dre also 
{)ersons of a different description — Hdcirie, 
Corneille, J?ewton^ Franklin, IVashifagtoii^ 
^nd^ aBovd alU I fe^l ple&s^re in mentioning 
Galas* To describe Ffirney would indeed be k 
pleasing tisk, if it raised no refleftibnsi in thi 
mind bat eiich as are suggested by Voltaii-^'s 
CJafadtt6l in i'tkpe6l to that unfortunate family i 
but the print and the fetory are feo well kno^nii 
that ii wonld be superfluous to kay any thld^ 
ftirther on the snbjeft. 

Ambftg the pritits^ at this btitt of the rbom il 
tth kll^goriCal dh^wiiig of ^ tfithef fcxtmofdirtAiJy 
kind; Europe, Asia, Africi^, an,d America, per*- 
Sonified by D'Alembert, the Empress CatherinUi 
Prince Oronooco, and Dr. Franklin, are com' 
ing forward to adorn the tomb of Voltaire, 
but are driveri away bj^ the dcrhon Superstition. 
The emblems are as extravagant as the idea. 
The following lines are on the tomb : 
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Dslfil U inii€ €t hal tMJbtAH 
Repose Tombre de Voltaire. 
' Pleurez Beaux Arts, vous ft'avez plus de pcre, 
Et I'Europe a pttda sdft-ifetfrtbcau. 

The last thing to be described in the bed- 
chamber in an odd piece of masonry, on which 
Js placed a bust of Voltaire, and in which his 
heart, enclosed in a leaden box ornamented 
with gold, was deposited at his death, beidg 
brought to Femey M'hen his corpse was taken 
to Sessieres. The following inscription marks 
its place: 

Son Esprit est pmoub, son Gtfur est id. 
Above the whole are these lines : — 

Mes Manes sont consoles, 
Puisque mon Ccbur est au milieu de vous. 

I was, however^ informed^ by tlie servMtr 
who shews the house, that Voltaire's heart is 
no longer at Ferney, though the ornatfietitel 
building which contained it sttU remains in bit 
bedchamber. She said, that she saw tht 
leaden boK taken out, when the house was to 
be sold, and she was informed that it was then 
sent to Paris ; and is now placed with his body 
in the Pantheon. I have, perhaps, entered 
Aiore minutely than was necessary into th6 
description of Voltaire's apartment, but I hope 
J may be able to offer some useful observations 
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which were suggested to my mind when I 
viewed it attentively, I begin with his bed ; 
let me call it his death-bed. 

I well remember when I was at Paris, in the 
year 1779, not long after Voltaire's death, I 
heard such an account of the close of his life, 
and the terror with which he viewed his ap- 
proaching fate, as filled my youthful mind 
with most serious refleftions. I felt at the 
same 4jme the gratitude which I owed to Pro- 
vidence, for having blessed me with parents 
who had taught me better principles than those 
of Voltaire. I was, however, soon i^iformed, 
that there was no truth in the narrative which 
J had heard ; and it was so generally and so 
confidently asserted in Paris, and indeed every 
where else, that Voltaire died as he lived, a 
philosopht cahne et eclairhy that 1 really believed 
this to have been the ca§e. We have, never^ 
theless, been lately assured from the best au-* 
thority, namely, the testimony of Dr. Tronchin, 
the physician who attended him in his last 
lUness, that the close of Voltaire's life was at* 
tended.with that apprehension of death, and all 
those horrors, which I had heard described ia 
such terrific colours. The exa6); agreement of 
the two accounts left but little doubt in my 
mind of the truth of the faft, notwithstanding 
all tlie pains which were taken by his fellow 
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Infidels to conceal it. Since my arrival at 
Geneva, I have been told by a very respedable 
person in this place, Mr. Treinbley, thathe saw# 
soon after Voltaire's death, a letter of Dr^ 
Tronchin's to my late excellent friend the ce^ 
lebrated Mr. Bonnet, in which the Do6tor gave 
him a very minute detail of every circumstance 
which fell under his observation respe&ing the 
last days of this extraordinary man. The nar- 
rative was awful; his fear of death was so great; 
the terror with which he viewed its approach 
so dreadful, that more than once he seized tht 
hand of the physician, crying in an agony of 
despair, ** Fnites mot vivreJ"* But to prolong 
his life was beyond the power of any physician.* 
The effeft which the sight of Voltaire's bed, 
and the consideration of his last moments, novr 
produced on my mind, was perhaps heightened 
by my having been employed, just before \ 
went to Ferney, in reading to one of my ami-* 
able countrywomen an Essay on the Duties 
and Advantages of Sickness, which forms the 
conclusion of the tenth edition of the writings: 
of the late Miss Bowdler. The author of those 
Essays, in which the mild and genuine spirit of 
Christianity is found unadulterated by any 

* Mr. Trembley said that this letter is still preserved among 
t|ie papers of MoDsi^\ir Poanet. 
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»park of enthusiasm, feeling her bodily strength 
gradually sinking under long continited pain 
sad sickness^ contemplated her decease as no 
distant obje£l. After describing in most pa« 
tiretic language the condad; of a sincere chris- 
tian when oppressed with the severest sufferings, 
toncludes with saying, •* he may wait for the 
** hour of death, not only without terror, but 
•* with a joyful, a triumphant hope; yet without 
f ^ impattence, since we may be certain that 
*• eveiy additional day of suffering, if well 
^* nsed^ and improved to the greatest advantage^ 
f^ will eonti*ifbute to increase our happiness 
^^ beieafter^ With the same filial submission 
•^ and CAtire confidence with which we have 
** resigned every day of our lives into the hands 
^^ of our Creator^ we shall resign the last; and 
^* all our trans.itory sufferings will be amply 
*^ compensated by joy unspeakable and full of 
** glory." I shall not presume to hazard any 
further ref)e6tions, or dwell any longer on a 
comparison between the death of Voltaire and 
the writer whom I have now quoted ; but I 
eannot quit Ferney without offering some 
observations on the inscription in the bed- 
chamber, Son Esprit est partout^ son Caur 
est fci. A little ambiguity may perhaps arise 
in the English reader, as to the word Esprit. 
When we have spoken of the body, we often 
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speak of the spirit or soul of a dead person 
almost as synonimous words. In such a sense 
it would not become me to say any thing of tlic 
Esprit de Voltaire; but in that sense the writer 
of the inscription never thought of using the 
word; nor did he'intend to confine his meaning 
to the talents of Voltaire, for then he would 
have used the word genie. Like the author 
of VEsprit de la Ligue^ ou de la Fronde^ he 
meant by Son Esprit^ the spirit and tendency of 
his life, of his writings, his sentiments, and 
those anti- christian opinions which he took 
such great pains to disseminate every where. 
Son Esprit may then be truly said to have 
httn partout. But though universally known^ 
and too well received on the continent in gene- 
ral, and in France in particular; yet let us thank 
God that in our island very few have adopte4 
it. In JFranoc Son Esprit was almost univerr 
sally embraced, and in other countries on the 
continent very generally so ; and what was the 
consequence? It contributed, joined with 
other causes, but itself one of the foremost^ 
to annihilate all religious and moral principles, 
and to render Prance, during several years of 
democratic anarchy, a scene of bloodshed and 
of such horrid crimes, as it will require the 
%fhole weight of historic evidence to make pos* 
terity believe. The same spirit too generally, 
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though not universally, received in other court* 
tries, by destroying unanimity of sentiment and 
integrity of principle, rendered them viftims to 
the unrestrained violence of the French nation; 
and Europe for a long period became a prey 
to those calamities, which either in a greater or 
less degree, were experienced in every part of 
the continent. I cannot dismiss the consider- 
ation of this inscription without one more 
observation. If Voltaire could now read, • * Son 
" Esprit est partout^ son Cosur est iciy*' and 
could speak his sentiments on the subjeft, may 
I not be allowed to assert, that he would gladly 
resign all the applause which was bestowed on 
him in the theatre at Paris, all the flattery which 
was offered to himself during his life, and to 
his memory since his decease ; I s^y, that he 
would gladly resign all these for the single ad- 
vantage of having son Esprit (I repeat, that 
it means his sentiments and opinions) not 
repandu partouty but closely buried, or (which 
would have been still better) never entertained 
in that heart which has been so ostentatiously 
exhibited at Ferney. I shall close the whole 
subje6l with applying to Voltaire the words im- 
agined by a poet to proceed from the tomb of 
one, as well known on the theatre of the drama, 
but happily not as well known on anotlicr 
theatre, as the poe.t of Ferney. 
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The shouts of loud applause which thousands gavci 
Oa me nor pride, nor pleasure, now bestow; 

like the chill blast that murmurs over my grave. 
They pass away, — nor reach the dust below. 

One virtuous deed, to all the world unknown. 
Outweighs the highest bliss which these can give. 

Can cheer the soul when youth and strength are flown, 
In sickness triunaphy and in death survive* 



The following letter, written by La Marquise 
de Gages to a friend, relates a circumstance 
connefted with the death of Voltaire, which 
is of so peculiar a nature, that it is thought 
right to subjoin it to the foregoing account: 

** Madame la Marquise de Gages a la Comtetse — • 
^* Vottsi me demandez, Madamela Comtesse, de vbus ecrire ce que 
** je me rappelle avoir entendu dire a ia Garde qui avoit vei!16 
** Voltaire dans sa maladie mortelle. Le voicu Cette femme 
^ ayant €ii demand^e pour ^tre pres d'un de mes amis, voulut 
^ s^avoir avant de lui venir s'ii etoit bon Chretien. Son malade 
'' etant mieux, nous lui marquames avoir 6t6 surpris de la qoestioo 
'^qu'dle avoit faite pour venir donner ses soins a quelq'un qui en 
<< avoit betoin* A quoi elle nous repondit, que c*etoit le malheur 
^ qu'elle avoit eu de se trouver pres de Voluire qui en etott caioset 
** lui etant rest6 depuis, une telle terreur de I'^tat ou elle Tavoit vu, 
** de ce qu'eile lui avoit entendu dire, et du desespoir ou il etoit 
** m6rt, que pour Fempire du monde elle ne voudrott plus servir 
'< personne qu'elle ne ^eroit pas certaine avoir de la religion. £ll« 
** ajouta a ces propos beaucoup de ceux qu'elle avoit entendu 
^tenir a 'Voltaire qui nous firent fremiri mais ma memoirene 
^ pouvant se les remettre exactemeot, je crois devoir m'en taii:^ 
** Mes mauvais yeux oe me permettent pas d'ecrire plus loogue* 
« meot.'* 
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XETTER Vlir- 

Aosta^Sept. 2 J, 1814. 

T TAVING paid the tribute x>f friendship 
•^ •* which induoqd me to take this long jour- 
ney to Geneva, I felt ^n irresistible desire 
before I returned to England, to trace that 
astonishing march of Bonaparte's army in 1800, 
vfefcob Jfiid te the vidory of Mai^engo, aqd 
placed Italy a second time under the power of 
Fra^cieu I reinembered perfe/6b]y well what it 
was -to ascend tlie passage of the Great St. Ber- 
iiardixi 177i); I remeqibered the difficulty with 
which a tnuile could ascend the mountain at 
that period, when the idea of an army of 
60,^00 men, with artillery and bagg:age being 
able to eiFect the same, never entered into the 
conteimplation of any man. Some i^w persons 
have, rndeed, supposed that it was by this pass 
that Hannibal crossed the Alps; but the >argja- 
ments in support of this opinion are so weak, 
that it would be waste of time to confute them. 
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Having passed along the whole of the north 
bank of the Lake of Geneva, a most beautiful 
tra6t of country, extending between fifty and 
sixty miles ; having viewed at Vevay the tomb 
of Edmund Ludlow, one of our regicides; and 
having looked at Clarens, Meillierie, and Chil- 
lon, the scenes of the Eloise of Rousseau;.! 
arrived at Martigni on iiie evening of the 18th. 
The next morning I mounted my mare, and 
attended by a mule and a guide, I ascended 
the celebrated passage of the Alps. The ascent 
is indeed steep, and the path, for it cannot be 
called a road,;is in most places rugged, in some 
^ ^not a little dangerous, I need not say that it 
is steep, when I mention that the Convent of 
St. Bernard^ according to Monsieur de Saus* 
sure, is at an elevation of 8074 feet (more than 
a mile and a half) above the Lake of Geneva.* 
Perhaps I shall convey a more distinct idea of 
that elevation,. by saying that there is no moun- 
tain in Wales, Cumberland, or Scotland, which 
exceeds one half of that height; neither 
Snowdon, Skiddow, pr Benevish, the highest 
spots in those countries, being more than 4387 
feet above the level of the ocean. But if my 
path was steep and rugged, the piduresque 
scenery which accompanied it, made ample 
compensation for every difficulty. A torrent 

'^ The Lake is t%oo aboye the Meditenaneao. 

F 
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whieb descends from the meltkig sinows^ of the 
gtaoier of 86. BeFHard, was on my left band; 
amlieibinieft ("but foir a v^rf^^hott way) running 
li^e A fmooth dvtr, where there is a little flat 
ground; n^ci) oftener rolling with great vio- 
lence amoos^ broken rockii^ immense blocks of 
which are frequently cairied to a great distance 
hy Its impetuo&kyy ^ in many places it faHs 
fiwn cKff to cliff ifi broken c«iscades, the foam 
and sound of irhieh are no small additions to 
the subliffiity of the scene. For some way after 
I Irft Martigni, whatever spots of ground were 
capable of cultivation, weret)ccupied by vine- 
yard^, but they were soon lost, and were suc- 
ceeded by corn fields. When the elevation was 
too greiat for agriculture, pasture succeeded, 
but all these were frequently interrupted; many 
parts of th;e sides of the mountains being ^oo 
steep to admit of any thing of that nature. 
These were for the most part covered with 
thick woods, chiefly of pine, intermixed with 
craggy rocks, which in many places projeft in 
such a mstnner, that a traveller is at a loss to 
imagine in what direction a path can possibly 
be traced. The whole pifture is rendered 
'truly sublime by the snowy summits of the 
Alps,' which rise to such an elevation, as fre- 
quently to leave but narrow openings for sun- 
shine, and the <2ftii^nftpls^tM«i:Q(tjieh«aTetis. 
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Iti four places^ vrfaere the mt)UivtafaM( receA^ 
sufficiently to admit of it, se^e mimraiUd vH<^ 
lages are situated ; at the feigtveM of whkhl lift 
my mare, and trusted mysielf to a nnile, i^hicil; 
h itideed the ovAy proper conveyance for did 
higher part^ of the passages 06 tive Alpei Niy 
persons reside during the tHotiG^ above this 
village, e:scept the Monks a« t^ ContM»; 
but I came soon after to the summev paltuMS^ 
'Which hvfe a vei^ pleasing appeamnce. 
Whatever spots of ground in tliCM elemittdt 
Kgions ate Ikrge enough vo^ admit of pasturage^ 
aise occupied by the p^astfntsF <$ii?ing thrtftf 
months in the yefer. They go tMewJ mtb thelu 
cattle in June; aiid ^y tfll SeptcniWr. They 
live in lit^ dhalbts or huts; whiehare fu*» 
tttfihed, howevei-, with aft that k necttosoffQt 
^lakiiig butter and cheese, and' what€?ver conr^ 
eerns their cattle and their dairy. 

The gitafiis iHt tht fields near it^e tiflages* batf 
time to grow andificrease ddrfng t/heir abstfnce^ 
and al>ouC the autumnal equin&x, the ptBBMM 
dieseend whh their floeksP and herd% l^t^ing 
theiv chalets' £>hut up^ f^ the fiide fbllowing 
months. Stdon after I had left tki$6 pleasi%ig 
little pastUffis, my road became more difflcolt 
of ascent; X was now above* aill tl^ ordmary 
habttationa of man, no^ only above agrieultiire^ 
but above pasture. J looked^ dowii ofi tiioM 

r 2 



gi^ovcs of pine, trees, which a few hours before. 
i saw suspended over my head. The blue sky, 
the snOwy summits of the Alps, and the pro^ 
je6ling craggy precipices, whose sides were 
too perpendicular to afford a lodgement for 
the snow, were now the only objeda above me* 
Various little streamlets from the melting 
snows were falling on all sides, to form the 
torrent which I before described; almost all 
vegetation was now at an end, a few Alpine 
plants being the only interruption to that 
general scene of desolationi which wide ex- 
tended beds of snow and broken rocks of granite 
presented to the view. Among these rocks, 
and on the stony surface on which they lie 
scattered, my mule carried me ip safety. We 
crossed one bed of snow which covered the path 
for about a hundred yards, and ascending 
still more and more perpendicularly, we at last 
arrived at a spot where the opposite points of 
the mountains seem almost to touch each other; 
there is, however, a space between them, and in 
that spaQe is situated the Hospice de St Ber- 
nard. Its appearance atiirst sight is, indeed^ 
very striking; the stones of the walls are 
5car(iely distinguishable from the stones of the 
adjoining rocks ; and when the whole of the 
surrounding scenery is embraced by the eye, 
j^ie tray^U^r feelsit almost impossible to believe 
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that what he now sees is the habitation of man. 
-ri-The Monastery, or as it is generally called^ 
the Hospice de St. Bernard, is, I believe, with^. 
out doubt, in the most ekvated situation of 
any building in the Old World. It is a large 
parallelogram of thick masonry, but ill con- 
trived, and not handsome; the rocks. rise so 
very close to it, and are of such a height^ that 
for some days before * and after the winter 
solstice, the sun, even at noon, does not rise 
high enough to he visible in the principal 
building. Rain is a thing almost unknown; 
for even in July and August, if any thing falls, 
it is commonly snow. The thermometer has 
been known at the foot of the mountain on the 
Italian side to stand at seventy degrees at six 
in the morning, and the same evening at six 
to be at the freezing point on the outside of 
the convent There are, indeed, not many 
nights in the year when it does not freeze,, 
and during eight or nine months every thing 
around is covered with ice and snow. On the 
south side of the building, and a little below it, 
the rocks recede, and leave a small plain, in 
which is a lake labout half a mile in circum-' 
ference, which commonly is a sheet of ice, but* 
was in its liquid state when I saw it.* 

* The following observations made by M. Rauriz, a former 
prior of St. Bernard, mav b^ of some use in giving a just idtia <fi 
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, Beyond the lake, and just before die place 
ivdere the rocks agaia approach each other, 
so to iscarceljr to kave room for the path which 
l6ad« to the south, Mood the Roman Temple of 
Jii^itef Poeninus* The spot may be traced 
rety distmflly; manj fragments of Roman 
bricks are scattei^ed round it; and a small col- 
le^tbi^ of atitiquefi, some of which are of great 
beauty, is preserved in the Hospice^ Near 
this temple is the separation between Italy and 
Sik^it^edatid, a stone pillar marking the spot; 
the arms €>f Piedmont being on one side, and 
those pf the Yalais oq the other. A fine eagle: 
soared majestiGally over our heads, while the 
Prior shewed me the ground where the temple 
was situatec}, Pjrom this place to the convent, 
a little terrace walk has been made, in the 
inost sheltered situatiop that could be found ; 
atid four or five little spots, about the si«e of 
the rooms at Rhyddings, are walled in, and are 



tin obld v^ich k felt ia wioter in that elfti»te<l situation. The^. 
arc cUt^ ^zxQh ii|, J784: 

'" During fix weeks Reaumur's ttermometer was observed, morn- 
^'^ingatid e^nibg/bH^yfeD iS and 19 degrees below congelatioii. 
** TKi? 4«y ij, is i^\*. I ha:Ye known it in the course ol pther 
1* wiqterssinjc as low as %o and 42 ; but that excessive cold has 
<* sekiom lastefl ^nore than 4 day or two/* 

The wint«r pf 17^4 ^as vf ry yeyerfi W l^ne Wtinc^i; f^XWn 
heit's thermometer, according to the foregoing observation ofM* 
Rsmisi woyU imt htei^ iuadng m weeka &om S to 10 degrees 
M<^JK:i^0iRepDii2£'s:hemg|betw«^ 18 avdisi bdbweotoielatiqq^ 
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called gardens; a little lettuce and small slalads 
were the whole of their contents, and even 
those appeared sickly and frost-bitten in Sep- 
tember. Such is the situation of this extraor- 
dinary buildings io which I was received with 
a degree of unaffe£ied civility, hospitality, and 
kindness, which could not be exceeded in any 
of these fritBlrHy iikknailMiA which adorn the 
Bay of Swansea, from Mount P leasantto 
Woe41ailds4 

The PriOT, to whbml.wai; partieularly ^- 
commended^ reeeivtd me a^ the friend of a 
friend; but iifi i-ectoimendation woiild hart 
been iFeqiuf ed to in&iiire a Dit>at. hoftpitublo, 
though BQt a liauiieu^^ eiitifejtaiiimeiit Tfa^ 
Ifeadff me to spieah ^ the oi:^^ qf this fottil* 
datidn, which $haU he the sUhjeft of a future 
letter. At present I wijil ooly $Ay, that Che 
liveB of tbeaeaioBks are not spQ&t in usel69s 
aevisrities mi thtmelyea^ Qi in o^entations 
alte of dcvutioB; h«t in preserving the live^ of 
their feUoir t^reatures^ and rendering, theiti 
every »erviee in their power; ra imitatioa Of 
Him ^* who went ahoujt ^ug gp£>d," aad who 
has gra^iouiily promised, that He will <;on^ider 
as done to himaelf khos^ a£ks c)# kindness which 
we f»hew ta tho9tf Yihom Ha condescends to qaU 
biabretbrtni wh6n ire f«edthehui>gry, clothe the 
naked^ aiid Mlieve thA »i<haad the d4;itiress«4 
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LETTER IX. 



Aosta^ S^temher^Qj 1814. 

nPHE Monks of St. Bernard are thirty-two 
-*• in number, but only fourteen reside in 
the Convent These are, as indeed they ought 
to be, the youngest and the healthiest. Their 
business is to render assistance to all who pass 
the mountain. All are received, lodged, and 
fed, gratis, suitably to the rank of the traveli- 
lers ; but those who can afibrd it put something, 
whatever they please, into a box, placed for 
that purpose. The monks extend their bene- 
ficence beyond the walls of the Convent; if an 
unexpet51;ed change of weather, or a sudden 
fall of snow, renders it probable that any un- 
fortunate travellers may be in distress, these 
good Fathers go out with many lights, and 
may be seen at a distance as friendly bea- 
cons to guide the benighted wanderer. They 
do more; if a great avalanche happens, they 
go to the place, even at the hazard of their 
fiwn lives, to see Vhether an^ travellers hj^ve 
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been overwhelmed and buried in the snow. In 
these dangerous expeditions they are accom- 
panied by their faithful dogs, a remarkable 
breed from Sardinia, somewhat resembling the 
Newfoundland, but larger, and with the scent 
as perfect as the best hound. If a human 
body is buried in the snow, the dog is sure t6 
make it known; and the monks who go out 
provided with every thing necessary, dig but 
the body, convey it to the Convent, and if 
possible, restore the suspended animation; If 
life is quite extin£);, the corpse is laid iti a lit- 
tle building near the Convent, where I saw a 
great number dried by extreme cold, and 
slowly changing to their parent earth. No 
year passes wthout many lives being saved by 
these hospitable Fathers, and scarce any without 
some addition to the numbers in the chapeL 
It is manifest, that without the assistance of the 
Convent/ no person could pass this way in the 
winter, and but few would do it in the summer. 
At present it is the great thoroughfare from 
Piedmont to Switzerland and Germany. 

Charity, liberality, and ceconomy, are, iq my 
opinion, generally found in the same residence; 
and this is particularly the case at St. Bernard; 
but the income of the Hospice is so moderate, 
that no ceconomy would enable the Fatheifs' to 
support the institution without other assistance. 
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The contributions in the box which I naen- 
tioned, do samething, and I hope will do more; 
for I trust that my own countrymen who are 
now likely to go there in great numbei^a, will 
a£l as I think they do on every occasion which 
calls for generous bencfa6lions. 1 need not 
say more. 

All tbe^e resources would, however, be in* 
adequate, if a coUefiioii were not made every 
yearinSwitsserland, and tiie neighbouring parts 
f)f Italy, by some of the Monks, who Employ 
part of the summer in that necessary occupa- 
tion. The utility of the itistitution ii indeed 
ao strongly felt, that the colledors generally 
return well reward^ ix^r their labouifSk Anbr 
ther proof of the acknowledged merit of these 
benevolent Fathers deserves to be ttieptioned: 
St« Bernard was the only religious in&titutioii 
which was not suppressed during the French 
Revolution. These last words lead me to speak 
of the passage of the army of Bonaparte along ^ 
that path, and by that Convent, which I have 
endeavoured to describe as j^ccurately as I and 
able. I speak with diffidence as to the number 
of Bonaparte's army, for I know it is difficult 
to ascertain it; but it was said, at the Convent, 
to consist (including infantry and cavalry) of 
t)etween €0 and 70,000 men, with 48 cani^on. 
T*o coavey these Ust was the great point, but 
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^lojie of theip were wore thao U-pouackrs. 
With r€spe6t to heavy OFdnuee and heiivy 
baggage, Bonaparte depended aa his army fof 
obtaining a supply in Italy, which indeed was 
very soon eiFe^ed. Great and formidable 
difficulties were, however, to he overcome, ia 
passing the mountain. No wheel-carriage 
ever did or could asoend it All the peat ants, 
horses, and mulea were put in requisition ; the 
cannon were dismounted, put in hollow treea^ 
and dragged up the mountitn by the united 
jtrettgth of a auffif^ient nun^b^r of soldier*; the 
carriages were taken to pieces, and conveyed 
on mules: every beast of burden, b<me, and 
man, was obliged to oanry as ipueh as he was 
able. The days were long (it was in May), 
the weather was fine, ajnd the march was per- 
formed with little or no loss. Bonaparte rode 
on a mule, which in one place fell down with 
him; he afterwards sent fifty louis to the pea*, 
sant who assisted on that occasion, saying that 
he had saved him and his mule from rolling 
down the precipice. This man was my guide^ 
Bonaparte rested a short time at the Convent,^ 
took some refreahmentt and went forward to 

* I did not think it necessary to enquire whether great con^ 
fiiaoD was ocosioned in the Coofont by the ms^vchef Booaparte'4 
jirmy. I am persuaded that the question might 1)e answered in the 
^ords of Chaos respecting a di^rent array. * 

^ Such a numcrouf host. 
^ Fas'd not in silence through the frigfited deep,'* &c.&c, 
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Aosta. * Every thing was cbndua:ed with the 
greatest expedition, and Bonaparte appeared 
Vith his army in the plains ' of Lombardy^ 
before it was well known that he had 
undertaken to pass the Alps. The battle of 
Marengo soon followed; and Italy, in conse- 
quence of that battle, fell once more into the 
power of France. It is, however, well known, 
that the honour of that viftory is principally 
due to Dessaix.' Bonaparte was himself ready 
tb acknowledge that the battle was almost lost 
by the French, when that general, with a fresh 
body of troops, attacked the weaiy Austrians, 
gkvc new courage to the dispirited French, and 
entirely turned the fortune of the day ; but the 
viftory was purchased at the expense of the 
life of Dessaix ; he was shot in the moment of 
success. Bonaparte, as may well be supposed, 
sincerely regretted his death, and resolved to 
do every thing in his power to perpetuate his 
memory- To render his funeral more remark- 
able by the singularity of the place of his in^ 
terment, he ordered the body to be conveyed 
to St. Bernard, and to be buried in the chapel 
of the Convent. An elegant monument was 
prepared at Paris to be placed over his gnive; 
but the greatest difficulty still remained to be 
overcome,.! mean the carrying the monument 
to St. Bernard. The principal tablet weighed 
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a ton and a half, and on account of its -size^ 
shape, and weighty it was found quite impos- 
sible to convey it up the mountain in any way 
except on a wheel-carriage. A car of a peculiar 
construflion was made for this purpose. PiO'- 
neers were sent to improve the road, to break 
in pieces, or blow up with gunpowder, what 
could not be removed; and finally to bring the 
path to such a state as to render it possible for 
the car to be drawn from Martigni to the 
Convent. With great labour and expense this 
objed was obtained, and the monument w^ 
brought in safety to St. Bernard, and placed 
on the wall of the chapel, above the spot 
where the remains of the deceased general- had 
been interred. The monument is very^ hand** 
some; Dessaix is seen expiring in th€ arms of 
Vi6lory; two or three of his attendants are pear 
bim, one of whom is holding his hoi*se. The 
figures are in basso relievo, on a fine whitQ 
marble; the inscription is short; it is a single 
line above the monument, and is as follows: 

"A Dessaix mort a la Batallee dc Marengo." 
If I were to indulge criticism, some faults 
might be pointed out both in the design and 
the execution, but upon the whole it must be 
allowed to be a real ornament to the chapel, 
and an honourable tribute to the memory of the 
deceased general. • * 
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LETTBR X. 



Martigm, Sept 24» 

HAVING described so minutely t^dscenl 
from MartigBi to St Bernard, I thintk il 
usiiieeessairy to dwell as long on the desceat to 
Aosto on the Italiaa side of the inousitaiiii: 
were I to da otherwise, my descriptions wouM 
be fuU of repetitioQSw I sbail therefore^ cotv* 
tent nipelf with observhig, that the road is 
aioce stei^, ^ugged> and dangevous, on the 
Italiatnv thaoLon the Swiss side of the monntaini. 
The pi&iuresque seenery, and the views in 
genejpal aire fiaes on the south, than on the 
norths side of the Alps. The transition from 
the PUfcged precipices to the luxuriant rich* 
nfess of an Italian valley is indeed wonderfully 
striking. In the course of one. day ^ the sub^ 
Httie^ the piduresque> and. the beautiful^ are all 
seen m the greatest perfe6lion. The cold air,i 
and the never-melting snow^ which surrounded 
smin the morningy gave me the idea of being 
in the Frigid Zone/ and in the middle of winter^ 
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As I went down the niDuntain, I found myself 
surrounded, first with verdure and the flowers 
of spring, and afterwards with ripe corn, an4 
all the produ6lions of the Temperate Zone in 
the middle of suntmer. In the evening, the 
Indian corn, and the ripe fruits of Italy, 
seemed to indicate that I was now in the 
Torrid Zone, and in the autumnal quarter 
of the year. 

The city of Aosta was built by the Romans, 
at the foot of St. Bernard. Its ruin« are, 
indeed, worthy of a journey to examine them^« 
I have no hesitation in saying, that they are 
more deserving of notice than any remains of 
antiquity in Italy on the north side of Rx>me. 
A beautiful triumphal arch, to the honour of 
Augustus, stands at a short distance before 
you arrive at the city gate : it is in good pre-^ 
scrvation, and I think it is inferior to nothing 
of the kind, except the celebrated arch of 
Trajan at Beneventum. Passing under this 
arch, you come to the Pretorian gate, which is 
by for the noblest and most perfeS monument 
of antiiqiiity of this kind in the world. The oW; 
city walls extend on both sides of it to a con- 
siderable distance. I believe about two-thirds 
of the whole still remain in a tolerably weli-^ 
preserved condition. The ancient bridge con* 
tinues as it was^ and is indeed ^ very curious 
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strudute. Some remains of the amphitheatre 
exist, and various fragments of buildings, which 
altogether give you more the idea of being 
in ap ancient Roman city than I could possibly 
have imagined, if I had not visited them. 
The modern town is a poor, miserable place; 
and I was sorry to see that the old buildings 
are too often injured for the sake of the stones, 
which are employed in erefting new ones. The 
cathedral is handsome, and under it is a very 
curious specimen of a church, built in the early 
ages of Christianity, I mean within a short time 
after the christian religion became the esta- 
blished religion of the Roman empire. 

The Hospital deserves notice; il is extremely 
well regulated under the inspe&ion of the 
Chevalier Lentz, a well-informed and truly 
respeflable gentleman. This may indeed serve 
as an example of the neatness, convenience, 
and I might almost say the elegance, of the 
Italian hospitals; of which few persons who have 
not seen them, can form a just idea. 

Yesterday I ascended from Aosta to St. Ber- 
nard, and was received by the good fathers with 
(if possible) still more kindness than on Monday. 
The morning had been very hot, and the day 
very. fine; but in the afternoon, when I was 
within half a mile of the Convent, snow began 
to fall.; ai)d every thing was in a short time 
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Coveted with it. In the evening 1 had mtich 
serious conversation with Mr. Darbellay, the 
prior of the Convent, a very amiable and rc- 
speftable man. He seemed to take g^reat 
pleasuire in obtaining informs^tibh respeding 
England and its inhabitants; and L found him^ 
in return, extremely ready to answer my\ en- 
quiries with regard to St. fiernard. I was truly 
sorry to learn from this conversation, that the 
income of the Convent has of late years bfeea 
so much diminished, and the calls for its; a^- 
i&istance so greatly niultiplied^ that^ it is riot 
without great difficulty, and witli thi^ mbst 
rigid economy, that the expenditure p'ad' b^ 
supported. Mr. Bourrit, in his ItineraLirfe cieS 
Glaciers, mentions the number of ti^avellers 
who are annually received at St. Bemard,'a$ 
amounting to between 7 and 8000. That 
number is now so greatly increased, that the 
prior informed me from his register, that 
22,444 persons were entertained at the Convent 
in the course of the year 1813. 

I cannot help recommending most strongly 
. to my countrymen an institution of such ek^ 
tensive utility, hoping that those who have it 
in their power to do more,' will not content 
themselves with giving a guinea for their 
Bight's lodging. The trifle which 1 gave 
wa3 ioiclwed in a paper^ on which 1 wtote 

a 
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afe^ finfis exprasftive of niy>feelingsJn tliat sub- 
lime, $pot/. 

O Ta, qui maria ac terras, qui sidera coelt, 
Primftqae mansuri po^uisti moenia ihuodi ; 
Te BvLOt nunc potui .glaciale^ ire per Alpes, 
Te Duce fumlfera redli servatus ab i£tna; 
Sit mtbi jamque predtfr tot tempestatibus adbot 
Id patria tandem requies fbribusque paternis. 
Sit idemuip semper mens sana in corpore sano, 
Nete tuis frustra produdam, degere vitam. 

This mpniing every thing near the Convent 
was white with snow, but it soon, began tp melt, 
and at eight . o-clock my thermometer was 
three degrees jibove frost. After breakfast I 
took leave of the good father, and descended 
to St Pierre in three hours. Here I quitted 
the mule, and mounted my own mare which 
had waited four days for my return. With 
her assistances I came in five hours to this 
place, where I again met with sunshine, and 
suiqmer. I arrived in safety, a little before 
sun-set, hayipg between Monday morning and 
Saturday evening twice crossed, the Alps, eni- 
ployed two days in examining . the monuments 
of antiquity at Aosta^ and for the fourth time 
in my life gratified my eye with the beauty 
and richness of an Italian valley^ 

* If aDypergioii slwld-bedtsiroui of gmttg si4>port to this 
most useBd Institution, j l^di^Te it might be,^pQ.e W}t(h thegreat^t 
ease, and security, by paying the money to the Banking Abuse of 
•A4efii». iierties,' Farqohar, and ^o;,' $t; James's-istreet i 4AiCf t Ovid . 
transmit'it to their respedable c4>respondent at Jiauaannc. 
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P. S. You must not be surprised at the 
prior's being desirous to ask questions con-^ 
cerning England, or the monks being very 
attentive to the answers. Our country has 
a£led so distinguished a part on the theatre of 
Europe during the last tM^enty-three years, and 
now stands in so conspicuous a point of view, 
that every thing which regards it is become 
an objeft of curiosity to all the inhabitants of 
the continent This is particularly the case 
with persons, who, like the monks at St* 
Bernard, have scarce ever seen or conversed 
with an Englishman. They are all young men, 
and cannot remember travellers who wer6 
there before the war, and since its commence* 
ment hardly any of our countrymeu have 
crossed the mountain. 
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SIMPLON.* 



NOUS foiei, prfets k monter le Simpton : on 
nepouvoit autrefois traVereer cette mon- 
tagne qu'^ pied ou k mulet ; quelques ann^es out 
suffi. pour la rendrei prafticable aux voitures, 
par una pente douce et un chemin plus uni 
qu'on n'en trouve souvent aux environs des 
grandes villes. 

^ it was my intention to have gone from Aosta to Domo 
d'OssoIa, and to have returned to Switzerland by Simplon ; but 
being deprived by an accident of a companion whose society would 
have rendered any journey agreeable, I came back by St. Bernard; 
not displeased to see that mountain, as all fine scenery deserves to 
be viewed, both in going and returning. Of the road across Sim-^ 
plon (the most extraordinary perhaps that ever was made) I here 
insert the best description that I could obtain in Switzerland. It 
is an extrad from a Tour to Milair, written by a very inteTIigent 
young traveller of Geneva. I shall only premise, that in the year 
X791, I crossed the mountain on a remarkably sure-footed poney, 
which I had brought from Naples. The passage was then ex* 
tremely difficult, and in many places dangerous, and I was accused 
of rashness for attempting to perform on horseback, what few 
persons would undertake unless on foot or on a mule. The new 
road as 1 am well assured, is so wide, that three coaches may 
drive abreast of each other; and the ascent and descent so gradual^ 
that the horses may trot the wbole way frani Glyfs to Domo d'Oflbla* 
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Dc Glys^ h Dbmd d'OssoU, route que Tan 
fait en quatorze ou quiaze heures, on cpmpte 
vingt-deux ponts tt sept galeries taillfees dans 
le roc, >' 

Le premier ouvrage remarquable est le beau 
pont sur la Saltiiie, un des plus grands <Ie 
toute la route; il n'a qu'une seule arche, faite 
en bois, comme celle de tousles grands ponts: 
c'est le meleze quVn etnploie pour ces con- 
stm^ions; ce bois dure beaucottp plus que le 
sapin : le pont sur la Saltine est le seul qui soit 
couvert; on Ta construit ainsi, afin de garantir 
de la pluie la charpeute de Tarche. 

Le passage du Siniplon est situe entre de hautes 
niontagnes. L'ancien cheminy trac6 dans le 
fond de la vall6e, etoit oblig6 dc suivre les in6- 
galit6s du terrain, et descendoit pour.remonter 
ensuite : le nouveau, plac^ sur les montagnes 
de la gauche, aune incUnaison fort douce; dans 
plusieurs parties, elle n'est que de deux pouces 
par toise, jamais plus de sept; quelquefois elle 
garde le niveau : nous nous 61evons doucement^ 
tantdt jouissant de la vue de la vallee, tantdt 
chemiuant k Tombre d'6paisses for^ts; d'iih- 
nienses sapins d^racin^s s'appuient dans, leur 
cbute sur lesciraesde leurs voisins, et les cour- 
bent vers la terre. J^a route est partout large de 
vingt-quatre pieds. Du c6t6 de la montagne, 
;$ont des canaux qui recoivent Teau qui en sort; 
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da cdt6 dtt4)i:^ciptce, Ton a construit de joUea 
ba^riib^s de fBelezei mi^is comrne on a 6t6 obIjg6 
d0 souteair , la , route par una chaussde en plii* 
sieurs endroitsj on a el^ve alors le mur aude^u^ 
du ah^nin jusqWA hauteui^ d'appui, Le terraii^ 
xi*itant pas /^ocore. assis, des . avalaqches de 
tecrc et depiwr^s oat trav^^^ 1^ TQute xlana 
diffi6i^nt(ss parties^ ^t out renv^ rs6 qes petits. 
3DUi$; on les a r^mpUo^ p^ir des bocnes plates, 
taillees en lames tranchantes, ^fin qu'elles puis* 
seat icouper ravalanohe sana^ ^tre emport6es par 
fSlt. On a cu soin de placer k de certains inters 
valles des perches . hautes de dix pieds, ppuc 
d^signfer le ch^eroin, l^jpsque les neiges em- 
^chent de le di$tinguer du pr^dpicej jquelque-* 
fois.ces: percbes elles-m6i3ae& en sout entiei-e- 
ment couvertcs. A la fin de Fhiver, la roiite 
cat ^postke si de$ degradations qui occasionnent 
de grands frais; lies terjftins qui ne sont pas 
soutenus-par, des ark'esi et qui sont equp^ sous 
nn angle de plus de 43 degr^s, sont sujets k 
3*^boulerj raais ces ^boulemens deviennent 
moins considerables toutes les anni^es. 

Pour. coBserver la 16g6re inclinaison de la 
route, on a ^t^ ohlig^ de hil fairersuirre de 
longs contours; elle se fleebit selon touted. .les 
^inup^ites de la montagne, et va cbercher au 
fond d'une. valine le pont de Gantfr. Quelques 
paei ayant d'arriver k ce pont, on traverse ^ 
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premiere galcrie; c*est une des moins grandes ; 
elle est perc^e dans une partk de ]a montagne 
form^e de morceaux de rochets unb ensemble 
par de la terte glais^ ; cette terre, quand il a 
plu, devient glisaante; le$ irochers s'en'd^ 
tachentjt et rendent le passage dangereux. On 
nous montra un bloc tomb6 le pffintems pn6« 
cedent, lorsque des ingenieurs ^toient ^peu de 
distance; aussi est^on d6teraiiB6 ^ r^trancher 
cette galerie; le pont de Ganter tist srtti6 prfes 
d'une gorge oii deux torrens se r^anissent^ 
dans un lieo expos6 k de freqtietrtes aralanches; 
le pout, oonstrttit avec beaucoup d'art, en est 
h Tabrij il a 7 m^rei* -de largeur; les cul^s 
sont ^oign^es de 1^ metres dans lebas, deSO 
dans le haut ; sou arcIiit«Aure^l%ante fait un 
joli eifet' pr^s dies sapins qui I'entoutent* 

C^est ici, que Ton a construit une route qut 
doit r^sister k la fureur des or&ges et k la dur6e 
dtttems:' elle semble se jouer des obstacles, et 
di6iier la nature ; elle passt d^une montagne ^ 
une autre, s'enfonce sous ks rochers, comble 
les precipices, se replie sur eHe-rofeme dans des 
^^ours^gracieu^ et arrondis, et conduit le voy* 
ageur par unepente douce pr^s des Glaciers/ 
et au-dessus des nuages. ' 

. * The new French metre is nearly three feet three inches of 
pur measure* 
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• Nous, nous ari^times, pour faire rafralchir 
ytos chevauxy au chalet de Berenzaal, situ6 a 
pfeu d«' distance du pent de Ganter. 

La galerie de Schalbet, que Ton traverse 
apr^s cellede Ganter, est longue d'environ 100 
pieds.: Elie est remarquable par sa situation : 
d'un c6tc ron;aper9oit la route que Ton vient 
dcparcourir, une petite partie de la valleedu 
Rhone et les Glaciers ;de la Suisse^ a Tautr^e ex- 
tr6mite de la galerie, on suit le chemio jusqu'au 
somniet du Siipplon, que domine le Rosboden et 
la cbs^ine n>6ridionale des Alpes ; au-dessous de 
Schalbet soi\t situ^es les deux maisons appelees 
Taver/iettes, oil les voyageurs qui ;suivoient 
]'ancienne route s'arf^toient pour se rafralchir. 
V La partie de la route si tu^e en tre la galerie 
de Schalbet et celje des Glaciers est dangereuse; 
on y est ex'pos^ a de$ cqmp3 d^ vent d'une 
yipleijice extreme. Ift, galerie des Glaciers est 
sQuvent obstruee deneige; il n'arrive gueres 
cependaQt que Iq^ passage soit entierement 
ferme, et la Diligence fait la route de Milan a 
Geneve assez regulierement; les voyageurs sont 
conduits suf la montagne dans des tralneaux ; 
op fait tracer le chemin par des clieyaux,.des 
puvriefs yiennent ensuite I'achever; vingt- 
quatre bpnimes sont disposes pourcela de Brigg 
au somm^t de la montagne. Les gouvernemens 
ft'an5oisi et yajaisan fo\imissent i^ne sdmp[ie ^ 
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des entrepreneurs qui se chargent des frais de 
deblaiement; mais dusommet a Donio d'Ossola, 
ces depenses sont faites par le royaume d'ltalie. 

La galerie des Glaciers est situ6e a peu de 
distance du point ie plus elev6 de la route oii 
Ton doit construire Thospice; c'est la que 
Tancien chetoin se reunit au nouveau; nous 
FaviOns vu souvent au^essous de nous: il 
abr^ge de deux lieues, et on le fait suivre aux 
mulets qui ne sont pas charg^. 

Le chemin par lequel nous allons penetrer 
en Italic, est bien difierent de la route riante 
qui nous a fait atteindre le sommet du Simplon: 
une vue etendue, des demeurcs champStres, de 
nombreux habitans venoient embellir ces tra- 
vaux qui excitoient noire admiration. Aujour- 
d'hui la sombre yallee de Gondo ne nous 
presentera que des plages desertes, de tristes 
rochcrs qui semblent refuser k la v6g^tation le 
droit de voiler Icur aridite. Mais si la nature a 
6te avare de ces dons pour cette partie de la 
montagne, en revancbe I'art y atteint son plus 
haut point de perfedion ; je rapporterai ici ce 
que J'Annuaire du bureau des longitudes dit 
iur cette route. 

" Si, en comparant entr' eux Ics divers mo- 
^* numens de m4me espece, on a 6gard k la 
^^ quantity de travail qu'ils ontexig^, et k Tart 
'^ avec lequel ils sont con^us et ex^cut^s. 
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^' relativcmcnt k leur destioation, od doit, 
•* parmilc&grandes routes qui ont jamais exist6« 
*' mettre au premier rang celles du Mont 
'^ Cenis et du^mplon. 

*'En.partant de Glyss, du €^& de f rance^ 
*Spour traverser le Simplon> on s'^lfevc de 1304 
** niibtrcis, jusqu'au point oulminant oAS* M" 
*^ a ordpna^ 1^ constiu^ion d'un hospice^ en 
** parcourant une looguour inclini^e de route 
** de 22,500 metres, la longueur; boiJ20nta1e 
'^ direde: 6tant de lO,4»0 inetrcs* 

'' Depuis le point^culminant, on s'a^aisse d« 
** 1707 metres, jusqu'au point . inf^rieur, du 
*^c6t6 de ritalie,. a Domo d'Ossola^ ven par* 
^^courant une longueur inclin^ de route de 
' ' 4 1 , 400 nitres, la longueur horizon tale dire^e 
'^€tantde «9,^80 m^res. 

'/ Les travaux d'art en mumde soutenmnent, 
'/ en ponts el en galeries souterraines, sont plus 
** consid6^rables sur cette route que sur celle du 
*^Mont-€enis." 

La partie la plus:^]evee du Simplon estune 
plaifie tf iste et sauvage, dominie par de hautes 
monta^tres d'oi^ pendent plusieurs glaciers. 

On arrive au village de Simplan detax heures 

apres avx>ir quitte le sonlmet de kr montagne: 

ce Villnge est situedaiisJe fond d'une valine. 

'A peu de distanee.de SamplOn, le chemin, 

se repUant sur lui-m^e, conduit a la galerie 
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d^Algaby, loQgua de 220 picds; le torrent, que 
les AUem^nds ^ppetl^nt Krumbachy etf le$ 
prai)^o^2>4K^er/a, equine 4 droite. 

D'lmineiises tochers qui s'^l^veot trmtement 
au^es3as de UQS t£te$,, ne laissentde place qu'au 
cliemimetau, torrent q^i rpule avec fracas au 
fond de la valine; les ^rbr^3 et les oababesonl; 
^lisparu, les . travaux seuls lie la route. ap|>ren- 
|ient que les homnies ontp^n^tr^dansceJifiU. 
jPr^s ,de JagaJerie on. traFaUIpi^ .un Edifice, 
dsstin6 ^ abriter les , voyagw^rs isuqjris par 
i'pra^e, et h seryir d'h^bitattpn aux duyriers 
fljji d^blaient le chepiin ;. les vojtures ppurroot 
se logerdans la CQur. II y aura trois Edifices 
senxblables sur la fpute d'ltaUe; les habitansde 
celui d'Alg^by s^ont condatnne^ ^' vivre plu- 
f^qurs moi$ de Tajin^e sans voir ]^ loleil/ que 
de hautes montagnes leur d^robent. On est 
^tpnn^ de trquvet dans cet endroit un bdti- 
men t si considerable; noais son archtteiflare 
triste est QQnforme aux seatimens que fait 
naitre la spUtude de ces lieux. 

A in^si^re que nous avan^ons, nous voyons 
les montagnes se rapprocher: la vallee est si 
fesserr6e quWant les demiers travaux, un roc 
d^tache des soinuiit6s etoit rest^ suspendu au- 
dessus du phemin, la route passe d'une des 
fives k ra,i}tre; elle est entierement tai)l6edan$ 
lerocher; le ciel, pn barmonie awe le pays 
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que nous parcourons, se couvrc d'un voile 
^onibi'e ; nous arrivons ^ la grande galerie, 
ouvrage le plus ^tonnant de tous ceux da 
•Simplon. 

Une 6uotnie masse de rocher fefmoit le 
chemin; il a fallu la percer: la route s'cnfouce 
<laiis la montagne; cette superbe galerie, 
longue de 200 metres, est taillfee toute ehti^re 
dans le granit ; deux grandes ouverture^ &ites 
pour laisser p6n6trer le jour suffisent ^ peine k 
r^clairer} le bruit des pas des chevaux et des 
>roues de la voiture retentit s6us cesvoAtes 
^onores : k rexti*6mit6, un pont est jetfe sur un 
torrent dont les eaux blanches se dessinent 
surFobscure issue de la galerie. 

L'art et la nature sembient avoir voulu ras- 
seinbler dans un m^me lieu tout ce qui est 
propre h frapper I'imagination : k c6te du rocher 
que Ton a perc6, la Doveria, qui couloit avec 
fracas parmi des blocs 6nornies, se precrpite en 
bojuillonnant dans un gouiFre dont on ne pent 
apercevoir le fond : pour jouir de la vue de cette 
chute, il faut faire quelques pas dans Tancien 
chemin situ6 sur la rive oppos^e. 
. La grande galerie est le r6sultat d'un travail 
constant de dix-huit mois ; on a attaqu^ les 
jochers non-seulement du c6t6 du Valais et de 
celui d'ltalie, mais encore par les deux ouv^r- 
jtures qui pr^sentent chacune deux faces ; siic 
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ouvriers attach^ k chacune de cesv faces oar 
vcoient le rpc k coups <le pique;, et faisoient 
place k six autres, toutesjes huit heures; de 
cette jnaui^re Touvrage n'6toit interrompu n^ 
jour ni nuit. 

Nous vimes sortir. de Ja galeric M. Dalfeve^ 
chef du nouvel hospice ; il alloit faire en Italie 
la, provision de via et.de grains de F^tafalisse- 
ment. Get homme xespeflable a pa^6 vingt- 
Beuf ans au grand Saint Bernard; il habite 
Vbospice du Simplon depuis le commencement 
des travaux; il npus donna quelques details 
sur la route. 

C'6toit un speftacle curieux, de traverser la 
montagne quand elle 6toit anim6e par une 
foule d'ouvriers ; on les voyoit monter i^ur le;i 
rochers les plus. escarp6s avec una agilit6 sur- 
prenante, au moyend'une 6chelle,.qu'ils tiroient 
up^^sr eux quand ils ^toient arrives au sommet, 
et qu'ils appuyoient ensuite successivement sur 
les autres rochers qu'ils vouloient gravir; ils 
desqendoient de la m^me. mahi^re. 
. La galerie que Ton trouve apr^s Yeselle, est 
la plus petite.de toutes, et m6rite ^ peine ce 
nom : Taspeft de )a rjDute continue k <§tre sau« 
vage ; jes fn&quentes chutes de la Doveriay et les 
cascades form^es par les torcensqui yiennent 
s'y r^ndte, ^tonnent le voyageur ; • Fon ypit 
adQss^Qs aux rochers, ou creus6es daks leuria'- 
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vriers ; elks servcnt aujourd^hui d'abri ' ^ de 
grands troupeaux de their res €t i leurs con* 
dufteurs, seuls habitans de ces lieiix. La bcaut6 
dcs ouvrages est encore plus remarqiiable dah& 
ectte partie de la route que pavtoutaiHeurs; les 
chauss^es sont ordinairement faites de murs, 
dont les pierres nc sont point lifers par utl 
ciment, et qui laissent filtrer I'eau de la moni 
tagne. On rencontre plusieurs ponts; je me 
contenterai d'en citer un, construit tout eii 
picrre avec une 616gante srmplicitfe, situ6 i 
Tentree d'une valine, au fond de laquelle est le 
vilhige de' Cherasqua. 

A quelque distance d' Yeselle, les rochers, qui 
jus^ue-U s'61evoient A pic, s'6cartent a'l^t; 
et forment un amphithMtre; au milieu dcs 
prairies parsem6es de ch&taigniei'S qtri tapissent 
qe raHon, Ton voit le village de Dovredo ; des 
vighcs qui croissent devant chaque demeurc 
s'fel&vent jusque sur les toits, et font d'utte 
maison un massif de verdure; cetheureux coiii 
de'terre produit un effet d'antant plusagrfeable 
que bient6t les rochers se rapprochent, et ^ud 
li route redevient sauvage*; la Doveria- mugi« 
dc nduveau. On passe* devant irn pont retoari 
quable parla Contexit6 der sa voCkte, plac^ prtS 
d'un iutre: pont' dfetrttit, dont les pilkrt P^ 
posoicDt sur d*6norme» bloa ^u iniMetl <lel* 
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rivi^te, et dont ks restes sont maintenant 
caches par les aTbrisseaux qoi eroissentalentouri. 

Nou6 6tions las de cbemmer dana cettQ 
sombre valine, qui d'abord tKi^us avoit irapp^ 
par son asped itnposaciit mais dont la monobch 
nie devenoit fatigante. U&e galeriese pr^sente 
encore sur notre route; tout-^-coup les rochers 
s'^cartent et laissent apercevoir la ri^nte plaine 
de Domo ; le magpifique pout de Xrevola,; 
jet6 d'une hiontagne ^ I'autre, ferme la vall^; 
il eat form& de deux arches eu bois soutenues 
par un pilier remarquable par sa beaut6 et sa 
soUdit6: c'est le dernier des travaux; du Simplon., 

Sur les^bords de la rivi^ire on voit un village 
qui s'abaisse aux pieces du voyageur, et qui 
disparoit presqu'en entier sousles vignes et le^ 
. plantes grimpantes qui le couvrent; Un petit 
pont form6 de planches vacillantes, sert encore 
^ relever la hauteur et la r%ularit6 die celut 
sur lequel nous passons avec rapidite. On est 
6tonn6 d'avoir uu ra^me nom k donner k une 
constru6iion des plus bardies qui ouvre le pas* 
sage des/A^pes, et k un ouvrage fragile qui 
r4unit les habitans d'uii petit village. 

La situation du pont de Crevola nous offre 
un coutraste d'un autre genre : d'un cdt^ nous 
apercevons la sombre valine dont nous sortons 
et la riviere qui coule encaissee dans de hauts 
rochers ; de ' Tatttre nous decouvrons de vastes 
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prairies ombragees de beaux cbenes qu'arrode 
la Toccia; la plaine de Domo se. couvre de 
plaates nouvelies ; les collines et les montagnes 
eloignees presentent sur leurs flaucs des edifices 
d'uiie architefture elegante. Voili done enfiti 
ritalie, telle qu'on ndus I'avoit depeinte !* 

* Those travellers who wish to see the road which is here de- 
scribedy should not delay visiting it. There is grest reason to 
believe that in a few years it will not be passable. That the expense 
of keeping such a work in repair must be very great, will be 
allowed by every one; but those only who are acquainted with 
Alpine torrents, and the destrufiive force of an avalanche, can 
form a just idea of the sum of money which may here be required. 
The Canton of Valais (now the 21st of the Helvetic Body) de-^ 
clares itself unable to support so great an expense, and no other 
state is likely to contribute to it. Independent of natural causes 
of decay, it is iiot impossiUe that France and Italy being no 
longer under one Sovereign, the hand of man may be employed, 
not to maintain, but to prevent the easy communication across, the 
Alps, which Bonaparte was so anxious to establish. 
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LETTER Xf. 



JRcsuTifon^ October 1, 1814. 

HAVING bid adieu to my. uim:}i valued 
friends at Geneva, and having satisfied 
wy <:u]iostty r^pe^iqg 8U JBcmard, my re- 
turn to the Bay of Swa^ea becaixie my next 
objiedk. I arrived at lAusanne on the evening 
ol tfa/e £5tb; I found the principajl street 
crowded with people, looking towards the 
hotel du Lion d'On The Princess of Wales 
was just arrived, and every ooe was eager to 
see her at the window. Some persons of a 
higher rank had that gratification the same 
evening at a private ball, which happened ac^ 
cidentally to be given by one of the ladies of 
Lausanne, and which the Princess honoured 
with her presence. The next morning her Royal 
Highness passed La Couronne where I lodged^ 
in a pljiaeton and four, attended by two coaches 
and ^i)i, taking the road to Geneva. 

H 
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At Lausanne, and at the Chateau de WeuU 
lerans in its neighbourhood, I enjoyed the 
heartfelt pleasure of seeing once more, after an 
i^nterval of thirty-five years, two persons, whose 
friendship had not been lessened by long 
absence. 1 was also much gratified at finding 
others, whom I remembered as children, now 
grown up, and afling such parts in life, as 
render them the worthy representatives qf the 
iespe£table parents to whose kindness I had 
been so much indebted when I was formerly 
in^ Switzerland. On Thursday I quitted the 
elegant and hospitable Chateau de Weullerans, 
and crossing the Jura between Orbe and Pon-^ 
tarlier, arrived the following evening ait this 
place. My journey was pleasing, and the 
scenery pifturesqtie; but, as I said before of 
another part of the Jura, I think it less so than 
many other mountainous trads, and it cer^ 
tainly appeared tame after so lately visiting 
the Alps, 

Marshal Ney (Prince de Moskwa) arrived 
here a few hours before me, and yesterday he 
reviewed about 10,000 troops. Of their dis- 
position, or of the inhabitants of this town, I 
can say but little, for I have seen little; but I have 
strong reason to believe that the observations 
which I madeatFontainebleau might with equal 
f ruth be applied to Besan^on* IJere,^ hpweverj^ 
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I have seen a charaflier highly interesting; and 
as I think that an account of the person to whom 
1 allude, will give pleasure to many of the attivc 
promoters of benevolence in your neighbour- 
hood, I believe. you will not blame me for 
entering more fully into her history. - 

Anne Bidget is a poor woman iHiose ex* 
traordinary exertions in works of charity have 
procured her the name of La Soeur Marthe. 
Her whole property consists of a pension of 
133 francs (about six pounds) and a small 
house with a garden, which she cultivates for 
the benefit of the poor, with the assistance of 
an a^ive and zealous companion named Bea- 
trice. Not an inch of ground is wasted in 
this precious little garden, and the whole 
produce is devoted to charitable uses. She 
has in her house a large boiler, in which is 
made the soup with which, during ma^ny years, 
she has constantly supplied those who were in 
want of food. Of late her attention has been 
particularly direfted to prisoners of war, Be- 
sanqon having been one of the principal depdts 
in France. She obtained permission to visit 
all the wretched places where the unfortunate 
men were confined. She topk care that they 
were supplied with clean straw: she washed 
their linen, if they had any : she mended their 
i:loth.es, and ^he constantly brought them food. 

155401 
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Ph? w#n>: thrpugh, every. -p^rt 0( the towu to 

pli^.to fhfi bHt<?b^ff ftB^ gar^^n^r?, e»r»estly 
req^fsting ^^^k ^ftrapp §f n}(g«i ai4 yfget^ble? 
*§ weje not V9rth pr^«4<?i!^g » $be m?ifk^fc 
With such f«»4:j8ri|kji eh^ o0ntriyfi^d to mjikiJ 
whol«^miB ^o^p; wid when any 0f the prisan.ers 
f/qH isfpk, she bewtne their nui5s@/ During 
dlKt^e^n .ra^Btbe she 4m\y vbited a Spanish 
p^figeVy w^o^e dreadful sufferi^ga found no 
F^lirf l)ut from the kindoesiof this excellent 
WOWftm. The removal in .winter o(&)Q Spanish 
prisaoiefli, %rho bad beei^ long confined a4 Be>- 
-^n^oo, i«ra^ ,IL real sorrpw to ScBuip Marthe ; and 
when she had in vai^ endeavbuned to prey^t 
it, her wliole attepftidn i^^s devoted to procuring 
slothes^ and every ^oomfoit which might enable 
them tcr support th£ severity of tiie weath«r 
during their jpucney. She again pppiied to the 
inhabitanta of tbie town; ^nd was so supoessful^^ 
that skirts, eoet^, -shoes, ka. &c. were pro- 
cured in siiffii^ifftt qi|antity to supply all thos^ 
whp weris in absolute waiit of such assist^nei^. 
The prisoners were inconsolable, when they 
Jiaard that they were to be separated from their 
b^nefki^ress ; and having nothing to offer as a 
Hiftrk of their affcftion ^ud gratitude, but a 
little silve,F cr ueifix which, was the property of 
pne of the sgldiere, they agreed to present it 



to her, aftef etjgravSfig drt H it &pknkh^ *^ T« 
'' Martha our mothet atld be^fo^tlsfe.-' As 
«oaa as one sdt 0^ prisoners ^SM iteitiOVed, 
othei« arrived, and fot ^^€x^\ y^stfs tfc*rt Wei^* 
seldom fewer thatt S60 <>t §00 ttt Bt^satn^oii. 
The g^efltep part ^tre G^fnfertofS, soitte y^ett 
BussianSy but all were obJ6^ df l^is^ wo^tln^s 
faetietalencei . In sliort^ With V*ry *iidde#ale 
ineaASy but. id^tlt gdod-\filly g^dd Judgiiicinf, 
and iiklefatagable aSivity^ she ]iak» fbt iiiany 
years past supplied the necessaries of life to 
many hundreds of prison^efs, who w^^dpiirisfiing 
with cold aiidhuBgeir, apoutidof bread beibg 
all that was allowed th^si^ by the Fraa^eh, 
Goverianaent. 

Once^^ and I tihilik >he sa^id but oti^Sy tb^e 
>fere a few Englisho^n eoafined ber<e; it wa6 
only for a sliort tinve^ bu* sonf^e of thepoot fdr 
lows wove a large straw hs^t^ 3U€h a^ in Fr^itche 
Conipt6 is used in summer^ wbfoh they 0tBir 
mented with a pretty blue ribboft, afid pre^ 
sented it to Scsmr Martbe^ a& a testimony of 
their gratitude* 

The appearance of this extwakS^dfliary womati 
is very plain and simple; her dress is a brown 
stuff gown with a blue apron. When asked by 
Some of her friends, why she would not bestpw 
a little more money on those articles, shp 
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answered, ^' is itnot better to put my ribbons 
** and laces into my boiler?" 

This excellent woman has been often em« 
ployed in conveying petitions from the soldiers 
and other persons to the commandant; and 
one day he said to her, '* Sister Martha, you 
*5will be sorry that your good friends the 
^'Spaniards are going!" ** Yes; General; but 
^* my good friends the English are comings 
^ for all who are unfortunate are my friends/' 

V. 6. 0€t. S* I have got a prmt of Sosur 
Marthe, which is a striking likeness. Her 
countenance speaks the goodness of her heart, 
and the happiness of a life devoted to the ser^ 
vice of God, and of our fellow creatures. The 
last words of her speech to the General are en* 
graved as a motto. ^^ Tons Us malheureux sont 
^* mes amis.** I hope something is going to be 
done for this benevolent being. She told me, 
wh^n I called to take leave of her this itiorn^ 
ing, that Marshal Ney sent for her yesterday 
evening: He said she had been mentioned to 
him at the Tuillcries. 
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LETTER XUk 



^ricCamteSabert, Oct. M, 181*. 



IT EAVliSfG Bisanc^on, I travelled through 
"^^ a trad of country which, in a space of 
near two hundred miles, affords as little as 
possible to gratify the eye, or employ the pen: 
an open corn country without a hedge, or t 
might almost say a tree; scarce a farm-hous^ 
or a cottage, except in the villages; and very 
few gentlemen's seats by the road side. The 
soil a deep clay, producing corn in sufficient 
quantity, but nothing else that deserves notice. 
At Chaumont far different objefis^engaged 
my attention. I joined at that place the great 
road £rom Paris to Basle. There I began to 
see, and from thence till within a short dis- 
tance from Paris, I continued to view, a me- 
lancholy picture of desolation ; the common (I 
fear I may say), ifie unavoidable consequence 
of war. 
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In going from Chaumont to Bar-sur-Aule, 
to Brienne, to Arcis, Troyes, Nogent, Proving, 
Nangis, and Guigncs, 1 passed through the 
heart of the country in which the war raged 
with the greatest fury, and in which engage- 
ments with various success were ahnost every 
day taking place, till the repulse at Arcis on 
the 51st of March induced Bonaparte to go 
to the eastward, in consequence of which the 
Allies formed tBe hold fesoUnioa of marching 
rapidly to Paris, and by one great effort bring- 
ing the long contest to a glorioiisr termination. 
Of the joy ffelt by the ciriRzed world, for its 
dcliret-aiice on that occasion from one of the 
most severe scourges with which it had ever 
teen afflifted, no man more cordially partook 
than myself; nor does any man with mote 
sincere gratitude look up in the first instance to 
Providence, who decreed, and in the next place, 
to the brave warriors who effeflied, that deli- 
verance. Yet war is in itself so great an evil, 
that I eimld wish all who are desirous of en- 
gaging in it unnetessarily, (which was not the 
crtse with England in the late contest,) shonld 
view the country which I am tiow to descrrbe. 

In a ti-aft extending about IttXor 130 miles 
fvom east to west, one half of the houses in the 
hamlets, villages, aiid towns, (with the excTep- 
tion of the city of Troyes, which almost mira- 
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culotisly escaped) arc burnt to the grotwdd, 
and totally destroyed; they lie in dust aBd 
ashes^ only the ends of the houses and matiyof 
the stacks of chimnies bjOI^^ remaining. Tbestf 
last indeed have: an extraordinary appearaisce; 
giving to the traveller, when he first sees tlie 
town at a distance, the idea of a grorve of 
towers or spires. The remainder of the hduses 
which have not befea afesolutcly desltroycd^ 
appear to have suffered gfdatly, the recently? 
repaired 9tbte of siome, add the stifU unrepaired 
antl almost ruinous stat^ bf others^ sufficiently 
pointing out the sslme cause^ In several 
instance^ tbts^ was unavoidable ; the villages 
having been set on fire hy the shells and shot 
discharged in the heat of the engagements 
which tpok place within their walls. At Bar- 
sur-Aube this was particularly the case; and 
the marks of many hundreds of balls are n4)w 
visible on the walls of those houses which still 
remain standing. Brienne appeared rather 
worse; but the place of all others which beai*s 
the strotigest marks of desolation is Arcis-sur- 
Aube. This little town, containing a population 
of between 3 and 4000. souls, was, if I may be 
allowed the expression, the very focus of the 
war. Jts position rendered it an ,obje6l of 
importance, in consequence of which it became 
the scene of yery severe aftions, and it suffered 



proportionably* The greater part was totally 
burnt and destroyed. The church has been 
struck in a thousand places, and the inn where 
I lodged had been almost beat down; but the 
greatest curiosity is a villa near the town^ 
which overlooks the river. Bonaparte passed 
two nights in this house, on the SOth and 21st 
of March, while the French were still in Arcis. 
Being foiled in his attack on the Allies on 
those days, he withdrew his troops to the othef 
side of the Aube, and on the 22d he kept up 
a most destrud;ive fire on the place. It was 
then that the villa he had just left, and which 
another Emperor soon afterwards occupied, was 
9P much damaged. I went into every room. 
It was a striking obje£i; fragments of broken 
mirrors, and other pieces of furniture, lay scat- 
tered. The walls were pierced in all directions. 
. I saw four cannon-balls lying where chance 
direfted their fall. The good man who shewed 
it to me, made me smile, by explaining to me 
all Bonaparte's views and intentions. He, 
learnt them, indeed, from the first (not the 
best) authority; the mouth of Bonaparte him- 
self ! J likely man to give a true statement to 
the steward of a nobleman, into whose house 
he knew that the Allies would enter almast as 
soon as he quitted it! 
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From Arcis I went to Troycs, the suburbs of 
which were burnt, but the city was fortunate 
enough to escape; though more than once 
taken and re-taken. It contains, as Lord 
Burghersh's letter in the -Gaiette informs us, 
a population of 30,000 souls. It is very old 
and very ugly, being built almost wholly of 

' wood. It woi\ld of course have allowed the 
flames to spread very rapidly, if they had once 
been kindled within the walls; which happily 
they were not, though the suburbs were burnt 
both on the east and west sides of the town. 
The approach of evening prevented my seeing 
the ruins of the little town of Mery, which I 
understand was completely consumed by fire^ - 

, J, saw the village of Faverolles in that state the 
next day.—- Nogent suffered greatly, but not 
quite in the same manner.-^Provins escaped 
rather better, and its yenerable castle was not 
injured.— As I went forward to Nangis, 
Gkiignes, and this place, the appearances of 
destructive war becsme less and less manifest 
When the allies first advanced towards Paris in 
February, they got no further than Guignes, 
and of course the country to the westward of 
that town was riot exposed to the calamities 
which had been felt to the eastward. Many 
sad tale« of sorrow are indeed to be heard in 
every part of these distriQs, but to repeat them 
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would be endless^ aiid be tiMleSs. I tnu&t k\so 
observe, that such stories are to be listened to 
with great caution; many of them are fafee> a^Kd 
maiiy by intefestj pi ejndice^ and feelings wrought 
to the higheet pitch from calamilyy drc grossly 
^'x^g^tv^.ted. In geneml^ I karnt that the 
retreat of the Allies in Fcbrtary was mord in* 
jiirious to the inhsibttaiits than their adv^ncre: 
a^id this I believe is almost always, the cas6^ 
atid the reason is toa obvious^ to tequire ex^ 
planation. I am ah6 satisfied^, from what I 
heard in various places, that the French army 
did more harm to the country than either the 
Avfstrians or RussJains. I sba;ll just menticMt 
one other circumstance feBpse^ftiog the miseries 
of war, which is of a dififerent nature/ I ob- 
served many largfe tra^ of land lying ift^ an 
t^ncultivated state* I enquired intd the c^use 
S»f this^ abd was mformed that all tiie cattte 
(both horses and cows) had been taken ai^ay; 
that all their utensils and itftplemdUtS' of agti* 
culture had been stoleo^ boriit^ or di^stroyed; 
and that the farmers posdess^d no meads of 
ploughing or cultivating their laiifd. ' 

These melancholy appearafices of the effe&>» 
of war continued from Chaumout to Guig6e&^ 
about 30 mites from Paris. After I pass^ed 
Gu?gnes, I saiw ii^ more butttt villagei?, for tli* 
allies retreated itf^ February from the viciiiity 
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of thg,t place, and when they marched a second 
time towards Paris in the following piontfi, 
t;hey proceeded by a different route. Com* 
plaints of plunder and exaftions were indeed 
made in many places, but as far as I could 
^udge, they did not amount to any tiling ex- 
traordip^ry. 
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LETTER XIU. 



Vincennes, Oct. 12, 1814. 

ISaid as much as was proper of the senti* 
me0ts and opinions of the inhabitants of 
Besan^on, in the letter which I wrote to you 
from that town. 

Proceeding to the country which had been 
laid waste, and the towns and villages which 
had been half burnt, it will naturally be sup- 
posed (and indeed I found it to be the case) 
that every body wishes the continuance of 
peace. It would, indeed, be difficult to find 
words sufficiently strong to express the horror 
with which these poor sufferers spoke of the 
calamities of the last winter. Whatever senti- 
ments may prevail elsewhere, I believe that iu 
this part of France there is scarce any man 
who does not rejoice at seeing a pacific 
monarch on the throne. Having given my 
four-footed companion to my friend at Geneva, 
for whose $ake I undertook this journey, and 
for whom I took the trouble of conveying the 
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mare from Glamorganshire, I had not in my 
return qXiite so good opportunities of obtaining 
information as I had in Ju]y. I stopped my 
carriage, however, as often and as long as I 
pleased, and I need not say (as I am speaking 
of Frenchmen) that I found mogt people very 
communicative. AU complained that Bona* 
parte was too ambitious, and would never be 
quiet; and all are glad to be quit of the con- 
scription, and hope to be relieved from Les 
Droits Meunis. In other respe6its, a vast ma- 
prity speak of Bonaparte as being a great man, 
who had carried into efFe6):, or was employed 
in effeding, a great many useful undertakings. 
All, however, seemed perfectly convinced that 
peace could never be, enjoyed, while Napoleon 
continued Emperor of France. 

In most towns, and in many villages, I 
looked at the churches. It is truly afflicting 
to observe how large a number have been 
destroyed in the wild frenzy of the French Re* 
volution. Many (particularly those which be 
longed to convents) are little more than heaps 
of ruins; many are become work shops of 
artizans of the lowest class; and many are now 
undergoing a thorough repair. Over the door 
of the church at Brienne, I could still dis- 
tinguish, in very large capital letters, much 
defaced iadeed, but still legible, the remarkable 
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iiiscriptioii,.i> Peiqde Frangois reconnait I'Etrt 
i^uprem€j et Vlmmorlai^ <k VAme. I bdieve 
I should not exceed the bounds of tnith, if I 
were to «ay that not o«ly therje is uo Christian, 
Mahom^an, orQentoo, but scarce any ravage, 
Tho vojiid not feel indignant at the ideas^ the 
principles, and the conduS;, which at one tiinft 
jM^vailed in France, aad at or after that period 
occasioned inscriptione, liljp^ that which I haive 
uientionied, to be placed, by prder of one of the 
revolutionary governments, over the doors of 
the Fncnch churclics. Many years have now 
elapsed siBce thejcircumstances. to iwfaich { 
allude Xf>ot jdace in France; but I tm not of 
^inio^ tb^t such tbin^fs bad better be buried 
m QbUvion ; I thisk, oa the contrary, that it is 
highly useful to b^ rej»inde4 to what jan extent 
of borrer the principles of Voltaire and the 
Freistcb pbilosophists did aS^uially lead that 
nation, as soon as they aequiised the aacefMianGy 
which they possessed in the year 17#8. It 
might theo be truly said, that rUspril de Voir 
imr^ etoitpar touiy et dommoit par tout. At that 
time the National Assembly declared, and or-p 
der^d it to be inscribed on the cemeteries, that 
death was an eternal sleep. At that time a 
deputation of the regents and pupils of • the 
national schools appeared at the bar of the 
Assembly: tliic former iu their address ob^ 
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served, among other thkigd, that they took care 
to keep from the minds of their pupils all ideas 
of religion : the boys in their address made 
use of these words, *' we hate the name of 
**Go0/' The President replied, that the 
National Assembly was well pleased that the 
youth of France was so properly educated.* 
At this time France became a scene of blood- 
shed from one end df the kingdom to the other; 
scarce any town was exempt from the melan- 
choly spedacle of the guillotine; and the 
principal cities, Paris, Lyons, Nantes, 8cc. 
were stained with the blood of their most re- 
spediable inhabitants, massacred without ev^n 
the appearance of trial, or any form of jus};iet. 
Having learnt by fatal experience the dreadful 
effe6is of the legal CK^tablishment of atheistical 
principles, the rulers of the French Republic 
invented a sort of intermediate degree between 
the disbelief ^nd the belief of a Goi>, It was 
then that, by order of government, inscriptions 
like that which I saw at Brienne, were placed 
on the churches; and to tieter men from com- 
mitting those crimes, which being concealed 
cannot be punished in this world, they declared 
that the soul was immortal. An annual fes* 
tival was ordered to be celebrated in honour of 

* These expressions are translated literally from the origiod 
official documents. 

t 
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the Supreme Being, which was accordingly 
done. The National Assembly, headed by its 
president, attended with all solemnity and 
parade in the Champ de Mars, where hymns, 
&c. were sung in honour of L'EtreSupremfe, care- 
fully avoiding to mention the ever sacred name 
DiEU. That name, indeed, was seldom heard 
in France, unless when joined in execrations 
with terms of the grossest obscenity, such as 
have long been, and are now, used on every 
occasion among the lower ordei's of the com- 
munity. 

The cathedral at Troyes is one of the finest 
specimens of Gothic^ or, as it is now more 
properly termed, English architedure^ that is to 
be seen on the continent. It is, indeed, a just 
observation, that the noblest specimens of that 
kind of archite^are are such: as have either 
been built by the English (as was the case in 
this instance), or built in countries near to, 
or particularly ponneded with, England. As 
you recede further in Europe from our country, 
you find the churches that are Gothic are built 
in a taste far less beautiful and correal. The 
outside of this venerable <;hurch is indeed 
4iadly defapedy pr I should rather say is hid, by 
the miserable buildings which almost surround 
it ^ but the inside has escaped much better than 
has been the general lot of the ghurches in 
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France. The old painted glass in the windows 
is, I think,' better preserved, and produces a 
finer eiFe6l than any that I ever saw either in 
or out of my own country. I went twice to this 
noble cathedral, and viewed it the second time 
with still more pleasure than the first. The last 
time that I was in it was during a isermon on 
Sunday morning. The congregation iv:as very 
small, consisting chiefly of old people of 
the poorest class ;and I really did not see one 
person, man or woman, (except the' priests who 
compose the chapter, ) whose appearance gave^ 
me in any degree thp idea of being of a su* 
perior rank. 

AtArcis, the church bore strong marks of 
the battle in its neighbourhood. Many cannon 
balls had entered it, and many hundreds of 
musket shot had struck the north side along 
its whole extent. 

At Nogent, workmen were busy in repairing 
the church. The French troops had been 
quartered in it; they had used as fuel every 
thing in it that was wood, and having made 
their fires in the church, the appearance of the 
walls may easily be imagined. 

The fine Gothic chapel in the"^ chateau at this 
place was by the revolutionists converted into 
a military dep6t, and divided into three stories, ' 
in which condition it still remains. Not far 
IS 
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from it, in the south-east angle of the ditch of 
the castle, is the spot where the Duke 
d'Enghien w^ murdered. Only six hours 
elapsed between the time of his being bronght 
to Vincennes, apd his being put to death. 
Such at least is the account which I have 
received from one who says that he was 
present when this melancholy a6tion took place. 
My informer added, that the Duke met his 
fate with fortitude^ afting to the last moment 
a part worthy of the great line of ancestors 
from whence he was descended. 
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LETTER XIV. 



Paris, Oct 19, 1814. 

IAn-ivcd once more in this city on the' 12th, 
and I intend leaving it to-morrow. The 
three months which have passed do not seem 
to have made much alteration in Paris. I 
went to the Opera on Friday. The dancing 
and the music Appeared to me to have the same 
merits and the same defe£);s which they had 
when I formerly returned from Italy, but the 
coup d'ail of the Theatre was sadly changed. 
The house indeed was crowded^ but I scarcely 
saw one box filled with any persohs whose dress 
and appearance gave me the idea of people of 
fashion. This was not the case on the following 
Sunday at the Chapel of our Ambassador; for 
it was not only full, but it was filled with persons 
of such a description as seemed to indicate tha€ 
the English, even of the highest rank, do not 
forget their duty, when they depart from their 
native country. 
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I Spoke sufficiently of Paris when I visited it 
in July J but it now contains two persons, very 
difterent indeed, but both of them, in my 
opinion^ far more interesting than any who were 
at that time within its walls. In the year 1779 f 
I saw the Duchess of Angouleme, a lovely in- 
fant, not a year old, surrounded with all the 
magnificence of the Court of Versailles, every 
person who had been, presented to the King 
and Queen going to view their little oifspring. 
Many, even at that early period, could foresee 
that France was ripe for very great changes ; 
but who, except the Almighty, could have 
foretold that the infant, whom we then saw in 
her state cradle, would, at the early age of ten 
years, begin, and during a period of twenty-five 
years continue, to endure a series of misfor- 
tunes, to which I believe it would be difficult 
in the page of iiistory to find a parallel? Her 
father, and mother, and aunt, torn from her 
arms to be most barbarously murdered j her: 
brother perishing almost as miserably; herself, 
long a captive, and still longer an exile, sharing 
with all those of her family who had escaped 
from the guillotine, the miseries of persecution, 
and driven from one part of the continent to 
another, till they found a tranquil asylum in ^ 
our blessed island. I shall only add, that, as. 
far as I can leatn, her condu6l has always been 
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irreproachable. Her . couatenange, person^ and 
deportment, are extremely interesting. She 
haS) indeed, a resemblance of her mother; but 
the face of Maria Antoinette is softened into 
an expression of gentleness and melancholy 
calculated to make every feeling mind desirous 
of ailbrding her comfort and assistance; 
- The first time that I saw her was at an in- 
teresting moment; it was a solemn mass per« 
formed in the Chapel Rbyal, for the repose of 
the soul of her mother. The chapel was hung 
with black, and the few persons who were ad* 
mitted were in mourning. The music was 
solemn, . and the ceremony in the highest 
degree aifeftihg. The King was in his balcony, 
with the Duke of Angouleme on his right hand^ 
and the Duke of Berri on his left* The 
Duchess was below, with the lady who attended 
hier. Real sensibility, entirely void of affec* 
tation, W4S expressed in every part of her 
behaviour. The chara^er of this Princess was 
in great measure formed by that bright example 
of christian virtue, her late aunt Madame 
Elizabeth; of whose condu£i through life, both 
in a palace and in . a prison, it would be dif- 
ficult to convey an idea equal to her merit. 
1 shall bring you some letters of her writing 
which I have obtained here. They are un- 
doubted originals, and speak her sentiments 
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and principles in such terms as require no 
further panegyric* 

I said that there were now two persons in 
Paris, far more interesting than any whom I 
i^w in July. I have mentioned the Duchess of 
AngouleAie as one of them. I believe it is 
scarcely necessary that I should ^ name the 
other. You will naturally coaclude that I 
mean a Hero, who has raised the fame of the 
British arms to a higher pinnacle of glory than 
any of our most successful warriors since the 
death of the Black Prince and Henry V. To 
see him is sufficient to make every eye pos- 
sessed of discernment f&el desirons of asking, 
Who is her and I should entertain but a poor 
opinion of the understanding of the man who 
could converse five minutes with Wellington, 
without being convinced that he had been with 
a person whose mind had been csust by nature 
in one of her most extraordinary moulds. I 
could not but recoUefl;, when I was speaking to 
him, the words which were muttered by a 
common soldier, when his commander passed 
•by him for the first time after he returned from 
Cadiz to the army — ** Bless thy eyes, I had 
rather see thee come back, than see ten thou- 
sand men come to help us. 

* These letters are inserted in the Appendix. 
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p. S. I was indebted to our good friend Mr. 
Sejan, for my admission to the chapeL I. as- 
sure you that the* seeing that excellent man 
well and happy, and surrounded by a family of 
nephews and nieces, who look up to him as to 
a parent, and who are themselves distinguished 
for talents, and every thing that is amiable, has 
been oiie of the greatest pleasures that I have 
enjoyed in Paris. 
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LETTER XV. 

Pontoise, Oct. 21, 1814. 

T Deferred ijiy departure from Paris one day 
-*■ longer than I intended, to examine, more 
attentively than I had hitherto done, Le Musec 
des Petits Augustins; a colleftion which is an 
objeft of curiosity to every traveller, but pecu- 
liarly interesting to those who have made the 
French history a subjeft of attention. 

In the wild frenzy of the Revolution, the 
• Goths of the eighteenth century, more savage 
than any of their predecessors, destroyed with- 
out mercy whatever they could find, which 
bore any relation either to the royal family, 
or to the most distinguished chara^lers of 
their own or of former ages. The tombs of the 
dead were violated, as well as the mansions of 
the living; and the works of the greatest artists 
were in many instances reduced to dust, 
for no other reason than because they per- 
petuated the meipory of persons, whose names, 
notwithstanding the destruftion of their monu- 
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ments, will still survive in the page of history. 
But every thing was not lost. Some memo- 
rials of former times escaped notice; many, 
though mutilated, were not entirely destroyed, 
and some were secreted from the fury of the 
people. At length the time arrived when 
these violent proceedings were viewed with 
regret; and great pains were taken to coUefi^ 
and exhibit to the most advantage, whatever 
had escaped^ La Maison dcs Petits Augustins 
was selefted for this purpose; and 567 articles, 
many of which are objefts of real curiosity, 
may now be seen in that building, and in the 
adjoining garden. The arrangement is well ima- 
gined, both as preserving an historical series, 
and conveying a just idea of the state of sculp- 
ture in different ages. One apartment is ap- 
propriated to the most ancient tiines; one to 
the thirteenth, and one to each century suc- 
ceeding the thirteenth. In the garden are 
placed such monuments as, on account of their 
size, could not easily be preserved in the build- 
ing. The whole colleQ ion is worthy of atten- 
tion; but I shall notice only one obje6l, the 
tomb of Abelard and Eloisa, which is here seen 
in a very appropriate situation; and will be 
viewed with curiosity, as long as any taste for 
poetical composition, or any knowledge of the 
English language, shall be in existence. 
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The last things which I looked at in Paris, 
were the models in the Cafe de Fou Simplon 
is one of them; and it really is executed in such 
a manner, that I almost fancy I have travelled 
along the new road to Italy. The surface of 
-this model embraces more than thirty-three 
square feet, and the relievo is executed in 
such a manner that you see every bridge, every 
galleiy, every turning both of the old road and 
the new, in short, every part of the mountain 
and the adjoining glaciers ; so that in a few 
minutes you may form a more just idea of 
this astonishing work of Bonaparte, than could 
possibly be obtained from the longest and 
most accurate description. 

In the same room is a model, fifteen feet by 
thirteen, of the Lake of Geneva, and the sur- 
rounding country. There is a third relievo of 
St. Gothard ; and a fourth and fifth (you will 
smile when I mention them), the one is Vol- 
taire's house and garden, the other his bed- 
chamber. I had here an opportunity of verify- 
ing the description of it which 1 sent you from 
Geneva, for even the most minute articles of 
furniture are represented with the greatest 
exaftness. I know not what reception my letter 
on this subjeft may have experienced at 
Swansea; but I think I know pretty well what 
would be its fate, if it M^ere read in the Palais 
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Royal. The sight of his real bedchamber, and 
the consideration of his death, made my re- 
flections serious, but I own that the idea of 
making a tnodel of it gave a different turn to 
my thoughts, I r^collefted, with a certain 
degree of satisfaftioii, that Voltaire was not 
invincible; that my admirable friend Mrs. 
Montagu had not only shewn, in her elegant 
Essay on Shakespeare, that Voltaire often 
criticised our incomparable poet when he really 
mistook his meaning; but bad afterwards de- 
feated him wkh his own weapons, briltiancy 
of wit and repartee, in that very academy ini 
which he was not accustomed to encounter % 
rival. The anecdote is too well kn&wn td need 
being repeated; and I shall only add that all 
the academicians who were present, (and the 
academy was crowdedj) were struck with the 
justice of the observation, and were obliged 
tOv acknowledge that an English lady had, in 
one sentence, completely revenged th€ affront 
which the French poet had just offered to our 
immortal Bard. Les rieurs pour eette fais au 
moins rCetoieiit pas du coti de Voltaire. Many 
were pleased at seeing a man who had so often 
and so severely turned others into ridicule, 
now defeated on his own ground; and in the 
next twenty-four hours the impromptu was 
repeated in all the literary coteries of tho 
French metropolis. 
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LETTER XVI. 



Dieppe, Oct. 84, J814 

1 Believe this letter will contain nothing more 
than a few desultory observations, but per- 
haps you will think it the best of my letters, as 
it will be the last 

Not chusing to return by the same road 
which I had travelled in July, I came from 
Paris by Pontoise and Rouen, to this place,, 
from whence I shall embark for Brighton, as 
soon as the tide will permit me. 

Normandy is onfc of the finest provinces of 
France, fertile, well cultivated, and populous. 
The views ,are fine and much diversified, and 
the whole formed a striking contrast with the 
part of Champagne through which I had lately 
travelled. Rouen is a town to which great 
part of what I said of Troyes might be 
applied, for it is old and ugly; -but it is 
much larger than Troyes, and it stands in 
a bcautifuUituation, The Seine is here very 
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^liiFerent from the river which runs through 
Paris; it is now become a fine stream, with 
many beautiful little islands in it, and with 
fine pasture in the adjoining meadows. The 
cathedral is a venerable pile, which, like that 
of Troy es, was built by our ancestors, but being 
of a more ancient date, it is not in so pleasing 
a style of architefture. ' There is another 
chuTch, which is not so large, but I think is 
more beautiful. These two noble edifices have 
escaped the horrors of the French Revolution 
with less injury than most other churches. I 
went to the cathedral during the sermon; it 
was better filled than that at Troyes, but it was 
chiefly (I might .say almost wholly) with per- 
sons of the lowest class, and the proportion of 
women to men was very remarkable, certainly 
more than ten, I should think nearly as twenty, 
do one. In the afternoon I looked at different 
parts of the town, and was surprised at finding 
myself involved in a crowd of horses and men, 
in short, in the middle of a great annual horse 
fair; of which I certainly cannot say as I did 
respefting the cathedral, * that there was any 
want of attendance on the part of the male 
population. Here, as at Paris, and I believe 
in all the towns in France, the greater part of 
the shops are open, and a great deal of business 
is carried on, during the Sundays. Some regu^ 
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ktians la this respeS; have indeed beea at* 
tempted to be enforced, siBce the restoration of 
the King ; but so great a ferment was excited 
in Paris, that the government has been obliged 
to proceed with great caution. My impatience 
to «ee once more my dear native country pre- 
vented me from giving sufficient time to this 
part of my journey, to allow me to hazard any 
opinion with respeft to the public mind in 
Normandy. I hope it is b^ttex than in some 
other provinces; and I hope that the general 
agitation may gradually subside^ and this in- 
fatuated nati(Mi become sensible, that the 
greatest blessing that can befal them wiU be 
to live under a lawful, a pacific, and a well- 
regulated government. 

Adieu, till we meet. 

T. S. East-Bourn, Oft, i25, 1814. After a 
stormy but quick passage, unable to make 
Brighton, but safely landed at this place. 

If a man feeble in his limbs, not possessed of 
firm health, dtjam senescenSy performs a journey 
of above 1600 miles, twice crossing the sea, 
and twice the Alps, and, after four months, 
returns to his native country without having 
met with any accident, or having experienced 
the smallest misfortune^ he certainly ought to 
feel grateful to the Almighty for the pro- 
te6lion which has been vouchsafed him. I 
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trust that my breast is not insensible to such 
feeHng&; but I can with great truth assert, 
that the foregoing consideration, important as 
it is, does not hold the fifst place in my mind 
at the present moment; 

Returning from France to England, and 
once more setting my foot in my native 
country, I feel a debt of gratitude to Him who 
ordained my existence in this island, which 
rises still higher than preservation from accident 
or sickness. I compare my situation as an 
Englishman with that of the inhabitants of 
other countries of the globe in general, and of 
France in particular. If I Tiad been born in 
that land which I yesterday quitted, I might 
have received such an educatioti as would have 
rendered mc insensible to the truths of Christ- 
ianity, and to the duties which its dodirinesr 
inculcate^ Not enjoying the advantages which 
Ve derive from our well-constituted govern- 
ment, I might, like the greater part of the 
neighbouring nation, have flu£tuated in opinion 
from despotism to anarchy. I might then 
have been taught, as the youth of the French 
Republic were taught, that dfeath was an eternal 
sleep; and deriving fi*om that dodrlne the 
natural conclusion, that-if I could conceal my 
crimes from a worldly magistrate, I should 
nevfer be called to account by an All-seeing 
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Judge, I might have been tempted to partake 
in that vicious system which has been, 1 will 
not say universal, but more general in France, 
than can possibly be conceived by those who 
have not visited that unhappy country, I. 
contemplate with pleasure the reverse of the 
picture. I was born in a country, in whose 
churches the do6lrinesof Christianity are taught, , 
as I verily believe, in a manner more conform- 
able to the Gospel than in any other land. 
Without enthusiasm or superstition, equally 
removed from the Papacy of Rome, and the 
Calvinism of Geneva, the mild spirit of Christ- 
ianity, as it is taught by our Established Churchy 
is calculated ijpt only to render us better, but 
to render us happier even in this world, and 
certainly to give us the hope of eteraal happi* 
ness hereafter. I sum up the whole with saying, 
that, in my opinion, the great advantage to be 
derived by Englishmen from a view of foreign, 
countries in general, and of France in particu- 
lar, is to increase their attachment to theirnative 
land; to make them duly sensible of what they 
owe to Him who placed their existence in this 
liappy island; and of course sensible of the de- 
gree to which it is incumbent on them to aft a 
part worthy of the station which his merciful 
Providence has assigned them. 
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CONTAINING 

SEVEN ORIGINAL LETTERS 

Ot THE ■ LaTB 

MADAME ELIZABETH DE FRANCE^ 
A PRAYER, ^ 

COMPOSED BY THAT FRINCE9S 
DURING HER IMPRISONMENT IN THE TEMPIR: 

With a SJwrt Introduction. 
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▼ATTENE IN PACE ALMA BEATA ET BELtA ! 

TATTENE IN P4CE A LA 6UPERNA 8E0E, 

B LASCIA AL MONOO CSEM^IO DI TUA FEBE? 
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APPENDIX. 



Introduction to the JLetters. 

T^LIZABETH, the youngest sister of Louis 
-*^ XVI. was remarkable, during her whole 
life, for the exercise of every amiable quality, 
and every christian virtue. To court intrigue 
she was a stranger. In the Royal Family she 
was always desirous to conciliate, and do good. 
The greater part of her time was spent at the 
villa of Montreuil, which the King had given 
her. At this place her society was very sele6t, 
and her friends well chosen. Her establish- 
ment was condu6ted in the most unexception- 
able manner; and her benevolence and charity 
were so extensive, that she often ddiiieid her- 
self many innocent gratifications which persons^ 
of her rank usually enjoy. Her income was 
not large, but she employed it in such a man- 
ner as to render it a blessing to the surrounding 
poor. I J was at this early period of life that 
she formed a friendship with Madame de Gau« 
san and her daughters^ the persons to whom 
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the greater part of the follo\v'ing letters arc 
addressed. Of the delicacy of that attachment, 
and of the mind of Elizabeth, the first of these 
letters will give an idea:* but her friendship 
was not confined to words. She anticipated 
for five years a pension which she had from the 
King, to give it as a marriage portion to the 
daughter of her friend, who, after this a6l of 
kindness, was married to M. de Raigecour. 

J remember to have seeji Madame Elizabeth, 
at Versailles, in 1788, Her countenance Avas 
pleasing, and expressive of benevolence. 
The following year, when the Revolution was 
advancing, and the situation pf the King and 
Que^n bepame critical, $he. seldom left Ver- 
sailles. She accompanied th^em when the 
populape took them by force to Paris, and she 
never quitted them during their residence in 
the . Tuileries, When the daily^ inci^easinrg 
dangers which threatened every branch of the 
Royal Family, induced the King's aunts to leave 
Eranpe, Elizabeth y^as strongly persuaded to 
accompany them; she might at that time have 
done it, and have secured her personal safety; 
but she resolved never to abandon h?r brother 
in his distress. She conceived this to be her 
duty; and what she thought it was her duty / 
to (dp,' nothing could induce her to give np, 

* vide page 14*? 
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This is elegantly expressed in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Abbe who accompanied her 
aunts in their journey to Rome.* Of her sen- 
timents and her feelings during the year 1791, 
the four letters written in that year to her friend 
Madame Raigecour will give a just idea. 
Those letters require no comment. 

I shall only add a few circumstances, not 
new indeed, but of such a nature as ought 
never to be forgotten; because they point out 
the severity of the trials to which this excellent 
Princess was exposed during the latter part of 
her life, and the unshaken fortitude and resig- 
nation with which they were sustained. 

On the 20th of June 1792, when the popu- 
lace forced their way into the palace of the 
Tuileries, and sought for the Queen with an 
intention to murder her, Madame Elizabeth 
was mistaken for her by some who began to 
insult her. One of her attendants was on the 
point of undeceiving them, but the Princess 
prevented him by saying, Ne les ditrompez pas. 
She knew that the Queen was at that moment 
endeavouring to escape, and would imme- 
diately be pursued, if the mob were informed of 
their error ; and she chose to encounter every 
personal danger, in order to preserve the life of 
Marie Antoinette. The consequence was that 
* See page 144, 



the Queen had time to escape ; and the iQofb, 
after loading Elizabelb with insults, were pro* 
ceeding to afts of violence, but the mistake 
was discovered before they came to extremities, 
and tliey quitted tlie Prinqess, and went in 
search of the Queen, when she was no longer 
within their reach. Of another severe trial a 
short time afterwards, a full account is given 
in one of her own letters dated July 3, 1792. 
It is much to be regretted that we have nothing 
of her writing subsequent to the 10th August. 
From that time the Royal Family, consisting 
of the King and Queen, his sister and his two 
children, were confined in the Temple, and 
possessed no means of corresponding with any 
' person whatever. That their sufferings were 
great will easily be imagined, but the degree to 
which they were carried, is I believe but faintly 
conceived by any one, except the sole survivor 
of the five prisoners. Clery, indeed, gave an 
account of what particularly concerned the 
King. I shall mention only a few anecdotes 
respe6ling Elizabeth, from which some judg- 
ment may be formed of the inventive spirit of 
cruelty which was exercised in the Temple, to 
increase the sufferings, both of mind and body, 
of this unoffending woman. Shef requested to 
have maigre diet on maigre days. She waS^ 

\ t The attendance of her own Physkian was refused. 
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answered that equality was established amongst 
days as in every tbing else. In consequence 
of this refusal she contented herself on those 
days with bread and coffee. The water of the 
river Seine possesses a quality Which renders it 
unwholesome to many persons, particularly to 
those who are not accustomed to drink it. 
Elizabeth found her health affeded by it, and 
requested to be indulged with, water of. a dif- 
ferent kind; this was positively refused. Let 
notih.ese things be callqd trifles. When i^^ 
was possible that such things could be done, 
there is no want of charity in giving credit to 
the many other instances of wanton cruelty, 
which seemed to have no objeft but tp 
add pain to imprisonment, and insult to de- 
gfadation. It may perhaps be said, and pos- 
sibly with truth, that with respefi; to Elizabeth, 
the Jacobins, though not yet worked up tp the 
point of a public execution, were nevertheless 
desirous of her death. And why were they 
so? Because they did not wish that a person 
should remain alive, who could tell what no 
one but hei-self could completely unfold,— 
the faithful history of the sufferings of the 
Royal Family. Whatever truth there may be 
in this idea, certain it is that no hardships 
or privations, no sufferings at the present 
moment) nor apprehensions for the future, 
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could overcome the pious resignation and foN 
titude of this amiable Princess. 

After the King's death she was the sole com- 
fort of the Queen. Their sentiments and habits 
of life had indeed been very different, but 
Elizabeth now thought of nothing but support- 
ingher in her afflidlion. She was the nurse of 
the children when they were 111; and she as- 
sisted in making their beds, and performing 
menial offices, when they were deprived of all 
other attendants. The young Prince was re- 
moved on the 3d of July 1793, and placed in 
the hands of Simon, under whose torturing 
management he afterwards expired. The 
Queen was taken to the Conciergerie, on the 
second day of the following month. The suf« 
ferings of the two prisoners now remaining in 
the Temple went on continually increasing, 
but the soul of Elizabeth was superior to all 
trials. To one, indeed, more distressing perhapisi 
than all others, she and her niece were sepa- 
rately exposed on the 8th of 06lober 1793^ 
Those persons who recoUeft the horrible accu- 
sation which was brought by Hiebert against 
the Queen' respefting her son, may conjeilure 
what the interrogatories were, which were put 
to his sister and his aunt on this occasion ; and 
they will not be surprised at my saying no more 
on the subjeft. 
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Elizabeth and her niece remained together 
till the following spring. During this period the 
chief, I believe I might say the sole, occupa- 
tion of this angelic woman was to comfort and 
support the young Princess, to strengthen her 
mind, and to direft her thoughts to the only 
source of rqal and permanent consolation. Of 
her own frame and temper of mind in this 
melancholy situation, the prayer which she 
then composed, and which follows her letters, 
will be the best indication.* At length the 
9th of May, 1794, arrived, Elizabeth was just 
gone to bed, when she heard the prison doors 
unbarred. She hastily threw on her clothes, 
and some municipal officers entered the roonu 
One of them called to her with a brutal voice, 
^* Citizen, come down directly; they want you!** 
* * Is my niece to remain here?" (The Princess 
was always her first objeft.) *'That is no 
*^ business of yours, they wiH think of her." 
Elizabeth embraced the unfortunate Ther^se, 
and to lessen her terror, said to her, *' Be com- 
*' posed; I shall come back again." The mail 
replied, with a sarcastic sneer, **No, ypu wilt not 
^* comeback any more : take your nightcap." 
She obeyed, raised the young Princess who had 
sunk in her arms, entreated her to submit to 
the will of God, and then departed, never to 

* vide page 159. 
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se6 her again. At the foot of the staircase her 
pockets were searched, in which nothing was 
found. During that time she was obliged to 
submit to some insults; and when the search 
was finished, she was taken away in a hackney 
coach with the officer of the revolutionary 
tribunal. The following day was marked by 
her condemnation and execution. I say her 
condemnation, for in faft there was no trial. 
She had committed no offence, and there was 
nothing of which they could accuse her. She 
was asked who she was, she replied that she 
was the King's aunt. This answer was crime 
de leze natioity for the name of king was no 
longer to be mentioned in France, and Elizabeth 
was immediately sentenced to the guillotine. 
She M'as taken to the place of execution in a 
cart with several persons of different sex, age, 
and condition. During the melancholy pro- 
cession, the Princess endeavoured to comfort^ 
and support her fellow sufferers, both by her 
precepts and example. Being arrived at the 
scaffold on which the guillotine was placed, 
ahe found other persons assembled who were to 
undergo the same punishment. The number 
altogether amounted to twenty-five. It might 
now have been supposed, that even French 
cruelty would have suggested no further ad- 
dition to the pains of death, but this was not 
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the case. A circumstance occurred, to which 
I do not recojleft to have heard or read of any 
parallel. I have said that twenty-five prisoners, 
including the Princess, were to be executed. 
The populace exclaimed, *' Let the feraajc 
** Bourbon {Lafemme Bourbon) be the last." 
This was accordingly ordered. Elizabeth was 
compelled to stand near the guillotine, and to 
see twenty-four persons beheadecf; but the 
prolonging her trials, was giving additional 
triumph to her virtue. Neither the savage 
cries of the Parisians, of whom many thousands 
were crowded in the Place de Louis XV, nor 
the sight of the guillotine streaming with the 
blood of her fellow sufferers, and shortly to be 
stained with her own, could in any degree 
overcome the pious resignation of the Princess, 
or inspire her christian spirit with any portiont 
of those terrors which agitated the death-bed 
of Voltaire. She remained calm and unmoved 
in her place, till the last of the twenty-four 
prisoners was beheaded. She then stepped 
forward, and meekly submitting to be bound, ": 
was placed on the guillotine, with still unshaken 
reliance on her Saviour, who was himself made 
perfect through sufferings, and left us an ex-\ 
ample that we^ should follow his steps.* 

** The letter dated /anuary 7» 1791, vide page 145, will perhaps 
lie read with greater intfitQ^t, after die account of this tragical ereot;. 
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XiCttreB Origmaires de Madame Elhabeth 
de France. 



LETTRE I * 
A Madame Marie de Causae. 

SDecemhre^ 1785. 

JE suis emue et affligeie au dernier point, 
mon coeur, de I'etat de votre m^re: I'atret 
deS*** me fait fremir. J'6crirai a M""* dc 
La**** pour que Ton tvouve des pr^textes pour 
faire rester votre soeur a Fontainebleau. lis 
seront d'autant plus aises, que, quoiqu'elle soit 
bien, de long-temps elle ne sera en etat d'etre 
transport6e. Si vous ne craignez pas d'atteuT 
drir votre mere, dites lui combien je part age 
•esdouleurs, que je voudroisles prendre toutes^ 

• The following letters, with many others written by the same 
li»Dd» have been lately primed at PariSy by M. Fbiratfd, in a work 
entitled JE/oge Hhtorique de Madame El'tT^ahetb de France. The 
publication contains a great deal of interesting information re- 
9pe£ting this Princess; and as it is considered as a woric of on- 
questionable authority, several of the precodiDg anecdotes hx%^ 
been taken from it. 
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que je suis bien afflig^e de ne pouvoir lui 
rendre les soins que la tendre amitie que j'ai 
pour elle tne difteroit. II m'eii coute. bien 
depuis trois semaines d'etre princ^sse: c'est 
souvent une terrible charge; mais jamais elle 
ne m'est plus d6sagr6able que lorsqu'elle em- 
p^che le coeur d'agir. 

Vous avez sous vos yeux, mon coeur, le tri- 
omphe de ta religion. Je ne dout^ pas que 
vous ne prouviez dans Toccasion, qu'elle seule 
peut nous faire supporter le malheur, et, s\l 
est possible, le rendre ieger, Je vois que vous 
aurez la grdce d'une resignation parfaite k la 
volont^ de Dieu. II ne faut qu'un veritable 
desir pour Tobtenir; et vous sentez trop combieti 
elle vous est necessaire pour ne pas la desirer 
vivement. Esperez tout de ce p^re qui vous 
aime si tendrement; il vous soutiendra, par- 
tagera votre peine, etla rendra moins pesante. 
Pardon, mon cceur, de ce petit mot descrmoh: 
quoiqu'il soit m6diocre, dans la position oii vous 
£tes, on est toujours bien aise d'entendi^ un 
pen parler de Dieu; c'est ce qui m'a encouraged 
k cette insolence.. 

Madame de Chois • • • • n'aura votre lettre 
que deinain, parceque ces voitures sont d'une 
inexaflitude insupportable, et qu'elle n'est 
arrive que tr^s tardj le courrier 6toit parti. 
Adieu, mon c«ur; j'esp^reque vous avez un peu 
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cramiti^ pourmoi: cela me fait bien plaisir^ 
vous aimant beaucoup. Je vous embrasse de 
tout mon coeun 



LETTRE 11. 

A. M. PAbbe **** 

15 Mai, 1792. 

IL y a bicn lon^-temps que je ne vous ai 
6crit, Monsieur; ce n'est pas faute d'en avoir 
cnvie : mais je m^ne une vie si coupe'e, qu'il ne 
m'est pas possible d'6crire cprnme je le voudrois. 
Je ne puis vous dire assez combien j'ai 6t6 
touch^e de votre lettfe. Le desir que vous me 
temoignez de me voir r^unie k celles qui ont 
tant de bont6s pour moi, m'a fait un grand 
plaisir; mais il est des positions oA Ton ne pent 
pas disposer de soi^ et c'est-1^ la mienne : la 
ligne que je dois suivre m*est trac6e si claire- 
ment par la Providence, qu'il faut bien que j'y 
reste; tout ce que je desire, c'est que vous vou-' 
liez bien prier poiir moi, pour obtenir de-la 
bont6 de Dieu que je sois cequ'il desire, S'il 
me reserve encore dans ma vie des moments de 
calme, ah ! je sens que j'en jouirai bien. Au lieu 
de me soumettre auK 6preuvcs qu'il m'envoid, 
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j'envie ceux qui, calmes int^rieurement et tran- 
^uilles h rext^rieur, peuvent k tous ks llistahs 
ramener leurs ames vers Dieu, lui parler, et 
sur-tout r^couter: pour moi, qui suis destin6e k 
toute autre chose, cet €tat me paroit uh Vrai 
paradis. 

Je yois Jlvec peine approcher les chaleurs; 
c'est un mauvais temps pour vous: je desire 
beaucoup qu'elles soient moins fortes que 
I'ann^e pa3s6e» Adieu, Monsieur: croyez; que 
vos lettres mc font un vrai plaisir, et queje 
serai charm6e ie jour oifc je pourrai vous revoin 
En attendant, priez Dieu pour nous* 



lETTRt Iir. 

A Madame de Raigecour. 

7 Janvier, 1791. 

DES gens plus diligent que moi vous auront 
surement mand6 ce qui s'cst pass6 k rassemblee 
Mardi; ^nfin, mon coeur, la religion s'est rendue 
mauresse de la peur. Dieu a parl6 au cceur des 
^v^ques et des cur^s. lis ont senti tout ce que 
leur caraa^re leur inspiroit de devoirs, et ils ont 
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d^clar^ qu'ils ne pt4t6roient pas le serment* 
Pour le moins vingt du c6t6 gauche sc sont 
r^traft^s; on n'a pas voulu les ecouter: maia 
Dieu les voyoit, et leur aura pardonn^ une 
erreur causfee par toutes les voies de s^du6liojD^ 
dont il est possible de se servir. Un cur6 du 
c6t6 gauche a misbeaucoup de fermete pourne 
le pas pr^t^r* On dit que cette journ6e desap- 
pointe bien des gens; tantpis pour eux; ib 
n'ont que C6 qu'ili?: mferitent: mais ce qull. y a 
de triste, c'est qu'ils s'en veag^rontv Dieu seul 
sait comment* Qu'il ne nouis abandonne pas 
tout-^-fait; voiR i quoi nous devons borner 
nos voeux. Je n'ai point de gout pour le mar- 
tyre; mais je sens que je serois tr^s aise d'avoir 
la certitude de le souffrir, plutut que d'aban- 
donner le moindre article de ma foi. J'esp^re 
que, si j'y suis destin^e, Dieu m'en donnera la 
force. II est si bonl c*est un P^re si occupy 
du veritable bonheur de ses enfans, que nous 
devons avoir toute confiance en lui. Remer- 
§ions-le done bien : soyons fiddles a notre foi ; 
fanimons-la J neperdons jamais de vue ce que 
nous lui devons; et> sur tout le reste, abandon- 
nons-noui^avec une confiance vraimcntfiliale. 

J'ai eu ces jours-ci une peine bien r^elle que 
tu partageras sans doute. Cette pauvre M"** dc 
Cimery, qui, comme tu sais, avoit mal au seiii 
depuis cinq semaines^ ^toit presque alit^e. 
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Dans la tluit tfu Dimanche au Lundi^ ^oA aWi^, 
apr^s • avoir rc^u le matki les sacrcmebts^ a 
6t6 prendre si place dtins id ciel; car pesjifepe 
bien qu'eUe est heureuse, ct ' qu'elle- a re^u la 
recompense d'dne Vie enti^re de vertft et de 
insdhetir. Je la regfette vWcfm^nt : *He fetoit 
d'une grande tessoupce pour tnof; etjatnais je 
4id la pburrat remplacer, ! non pas pour les 
qualit^s qiie je pub desiret dans une premiere 
femme, mais dans celles qui convenoient k hion 
cosur^ h mon esprit, et k mes sentimens. Je la 
regrette comtne mon amie; mais jd la- €rois 
hetirense, et cette id6e me console. ; ' 



LETTRE IV. 



A LA M£M£« 



28 Mars, 179K 

J£ ne viens que d'^Stre avertie du depart de 
M» P . • • * ainsi tu n'auras qu'un mot de moi* 
Je te dirai que j'ai la mort dans Tame de penser 
que peut^etre, d'ici^ quinze jours, la religion 
sera bannie de France, Voil^ Tusurpateur de 
Paris install^ d'hier: nous voii^ livr^s k la per- 
secution; iet lorsqu'on regarde autour de soi, 
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qu'y yoit on? Rien de consolant; toujours des 
regrets, loujours dc l^ons mouvemeos: mais. 
viol^ tout. Enfin Dieu est tout puissant; Dieu 
peut d'un moment k Tautre changer nos larmes 
en cris d'al^gresse. Ah! s'il vouloit faire un 
miracle en notre fayeur, et r^tablirla religion! 
Mais le m6ritons-nous?. No\is non^ dfesolons, 
mais nous u'ayons pas recours ^ Dieu, comme 
un enfant se jette dans lea bras de son p^re. 
Nous cherchons encore de laxonsolation dans 
nos seniblables: hfelas ! rexperi^nceid^yroitbien 
nous faire voir qu'il n'y en a p^^i^xt k esp6rer* 
Cependant, mou coeur, nenaus laissons.p^int 
abattre; servons Dieu avec [^us de ferveur que 
jamais ; prouvons lui qu il est des coeurs qui ne 
sont point ingrats: qui plus que nous doit 
I'aimer et le montrer hautement ? 

L'afFairede la* religion ^ part, nous sommes 
toujours dans la meme position. On va, je 
crois, decr^ter que le Roi ne sera inviolable 
que tant qu'il sera dans le royaume, et qu*il 
residera dans Tendroit oil sera I'assembl^e; elle 
a 6t6 indigne Tautre jour sur cela. 

Je suis toujours fort contente de ma nou- 
velle connoissance; elle veut connoitre k fond 
ce que Ton pensie, et ce n'est point une con- 
noissance s6che; elle aide beaucoup ^se corrigcr 
.' . • . Je t'aVoue que je ne suis pas fichee 
d'avoir 6te forc6e de changer. Dieu ea c«la> 
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comme en tout, m'a pr6yenue de graces ;.mais 
quel compte n aurai je pas k rendre ? 

Adieu, ma petite : je fefmbrasse^ je t aiine, je 
te souhaite uneheuTCUse couche; je tedemande 
en gr^ce de te biieh manager, de ne rien 
exag^rer pour ton enfant: c*est uh. dep6t et 
une consolation que le eiel t^envole. Fais n^oi 
donner exaftement de tes nouvelles. Je t'em- 
brasse encore de tout nion coeur. 



LETTRE V. 

A LA MEME. 

tsyuillet, 1791. 

SI je. n'avois pas eu de tes nouvelles par 
Bombelles, je serois inqui^te de toi : il y a long- 
temps que je n'ai eu de tes lettres. As-tu re9u 
la derni^re que je t'ai 6crite ? Elle n'cst pas 
fraiche; car je n'ai pas eu le temps depuis de te 
dire un petit mot. J'ai 1 present, hors du 
royaume, tant de gens qui ra'int^ressent, que 
cela fait horreur a penser, et m'emporte beau- 
coup de temps. 

Je suis encore un peu etourdie de la secousse 
violente que 'iious avons ^prouv^e; il faudroit 
poiivoir paiser quelques jours bien tranquille, 
A|oign6 du mouvement de Paris, pour remettre 
»es sensj mm Dieu ne le permettant pa«. 
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j e^p^re qu'il y suppl^era. Ah! mon coeui;, 
lieureux rhomme quvtenaat toujours san ame 
entrcrses maiiis, ne vpit que Dieu.et reternitd, 
et n'a d'autre. but que de faire servir les maux 
de ce monde^ lagloire de Dieu, et d'en tirer 
parti pour joyir eu paix dq U recompense 
6ternelle! Que je suis loin de cela ! Cependant 
n'allez pas croire que mpn ame se livre A unc 
douleur violente. Non j j'ai meme conserve d? 
la gaietfe. Hier encore, j'ai beaucoup ri en fne 
rappelant des anecdotes ridicules de notre voy- 
age;t mais je suis encore dans I'effervescence. 
Vous, qui fites bien aussi vive que moi, vous 
devcz sentir ma position. Cependant j'esp6re 
que je, ne eerai pas encore long-temps comme 
cela. Demande-le A Dieu pour moi, je t'en 
conjure. Adieu; je te quitte, car j'ai encore 
bien' des lettres i ifcrire/pouir m^ mettre au 
coufant. ' ' .* 

' LETTREVI, ' ' 

2,S Septembreiiyiy. 
JE te remercie, mft chi^re R/« . • , de ce 
que tu m'^s ehvoy6. Cela fajt Jtaujoyjs un peu 
de plaisir ; mais je t'ayoue que je^^uji^ dausmes 
piomens d'incrcdulite. \ ^..^ ., 

- . t T^c unfortunate jiOArn0y4toVaret}fle6^' - 
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Je r<?9Qis to ni^jpae temps uiie lettre de toi, 
oii tu me mandes que tu me plains: tu as bien 
raison. Quant k ceux qui me bl&ment, je 
trouve qu'ils ont tort. Tu diras que j'ai bien 
de I'orgueil; mais, en v6rit6, c'est que ce n'6toit 
paslecas defaire autrement queje n'ai fait, et 
qu'il y auroit eu des inconv6niens r6els^ pent- 
4trc m^me pour ceux qui me bI4ment, k 6tre 
autrement. La plus grande preuve que je 
puisse t'en donner, c'est que je me suis d^ja 
trimball^e k deux spetlacles, et que je le ferai 
encore k, un troisi^me.. Ce n'est, certes, ni 
mon gout ni mes principes qui iifi'y am^nent. 
ce n'est done que mon devoir. Mais il est des 
choses sur lesquelles rien ne pourra jamais me 
faire ployer; et c'est la seule distinftion que 
je puisse et veuille me permettre dans ce mo- 
ment: mais, sur cela, Dieu me fera, j'esp^re, 
la gr&ce de lui etre d*une fidfelite k toute 
^preuve; Au reste, il me traite encore en 
enfant gdt6 ; car je n'ai rien qui me force a 
marquer sur cela. M. G • • • m^me m'6pargne 
la peine de ne pas le voir; car, Dieu merci, il 
ne se prfesente pas.. 

Je t'avoue que j'ai 6t6 quelques jours un peu 
triste;'mais je me suis remont^e, et maintenant 
je suis dans mon assiette ordinaire; J'ai mon t6 
•6, cfreval ce matin pour la ^remi&re fois ; II 
•faisdit un^ poussi^re horrible. J'6tois derri^re 
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ma soeur: on n'y vdyoit vraiment presque pas. 
Adieii ; je t'embrasse de tout mon cocqr. 



LETTRE VII. 



A LA MEME. 

3 /iiillet, 1792. 

DEPDIS trois jours on comptoit sur ua 
grandmouvenient dans Paris ; mais on croypit 
iavoirpris les precautions necessaires pour parer 
k tous les dangers. Mefcredi piatiu, la cour 
et lejardin 6toiept plein3 de troupes. A midi^ 
on apprend que le faubourg Saint-Antoin^ 
etoit pn marche; H portoit une pptltjon 4 J'as*- 
semhlee, et n'annon^oit pas le projet de tra- 
verser les Tuileries. Quinz^ cents honames 
.defil^rent dans rassemblee; pen, de gardes 
fiationaux, qudques inv^lides, le reste etpit dcs 
sans-culQttes .et, ^es femines. Trois offic\§vB 
inunicipavix vinfenf deyn^nder, au {Ipi de per^ 
mettre que la trpupe defilat ds^fts- le jardin, 
disant que Tasseniblee etoit geneeparraffluencje, 
et les p^ssage^ si epcombres, que les portes 
pourrpient etre forcees.. Le Hoi, leur dit de 
s'entendre ave<? le commandapt pour les f;^ire 
deiiler le k)n^ de la. terrasse des Feuillans,, et. 
jsprtir par la portQ du Manage. ^ Peu de teropa 
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apr^s, les autres portes du jardin furent ouvertes 
malgr^ les ordres donnes. Bient6t le jardin fiit 
TempK. Les plqnes comnienc^rent k d6filer en 
ordre sous la terrasse de devant le ch&teau, oil 
il y avoit ttois rangs de gardes nationaux; ils 
sortoient par la porte du Pont Royal, et avoient 
Tair de passer sur le Carrousel, pour regagner 
le faubourg Saint-Antoine. A trois heures,* 
lis firent mine de vouloir enfoncer la porte dcf 
la grande cour. Deux oflSciers municipaux 
Touvrirent. La garde nationale, qui n'avoit 
pas pu parvenir k obtenir des ordres depuis l6 
matin, eut la douleur de les voir traverser la 
cour sans pouvoir leur barrer le chemin. Le 
d^artement avoit donn^ ordre de repousser la 
^cc par la force; mats la municipalite n'en 9, 
pRS tenu compte. Nous etions, dans ce motneut, 
k la fenetre du Roi, Le peu dc personncs qui 
i^toient Chez son valet de chambre, vihrent 
nous rejoindre. On ferme les portes; un mo- 
ment apr^s nous entendons cogner : c'^toient 
Acloque et quelques grenadiers et volontaires 
qu'il amenoit; il demande au Roi dese montrer 
seul. Le Roi passa dans sa premiere anti** 
eliambre; la M d'Hervilly vint le jolndre avec 
encore trois ou quatre grenadiers qu'il avoit 
engages ^ venir avec lui. Au moment oA le 
Roi passoit dans son antichambre, des gens 
attaches k la Reine la firent rentrer de force 
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jchez son fils. Plus h/eur^use qu'eUe * je nc 
trauvai personne qui tn'^rracli4t d'aupr.^s du 
Rpi. A peine la Reine 6toit-elle partie, que la 
parte fut enfonc^e par les piques. Lq Roi, dans 
pet instant^ montasur des cofFre& qui sont dans 
le3 fenfetres; le Mar^chal de MajUy, MM. d'Her- 
villy, Acloque et une douzaine de grenadierfi 
Tentour^rent. Je restai aupr^ du panneau, 
environnde des ministrcs, de M. de M • • • ^i 
de quelques garden nation aux. Les piques 
entr^rent dans la chambre comme la foudre ; 
ils cherchoient le Roi, et surtout un qui tenoit 
les plus mauvais propos. Un grenadier rangea 
son arjone, en disant, Malheureuxl c'est ton Roi. 
Le reste des piques r^pondit machinalepient k 
cecri; la chambre fut pleine en moins de 
tem^ps que je n'en parle, tons demandant la 
$^n£Uon et le renvoi des ministres. Pendant 
qijatre , hciires, 1? m^me cri fut r^pet^. De& 
xi^eml^rgs de Ta^embl^e yinrent pen de tempiai 
s^pr^s*. ]\1M. Vergniaux et Isnard parl^rent 
bien au pewpl^, pour lui dire qu'il avoit tort de 
dem^nder ains^i au Roi sa san6tion» et Ten- 
gag^fentja.se xetirer; mais ce fut comme $'ils 
ne ,parloiept piasf. ; lis ^toient bien long^temps 
ay^n^ qo,e de,poi>voir se fairp entendre ; :et h, 
pein,?, AYpiwt-ils prono;ic6 un mot, que les cria 
Tiecoflimepi^oi^fit. Etifin P6tion et des membres 

•':♦'■ - \ ** Mot chaVmantJ 
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-de la Hmeicipalit^ arrivercnt: le premier ha*- 
,rangu?L .1^ peuple, et^ apr^s avoir lou6 la digniti 
j^ Vordr^ aye<?lequ6l i'l ayoitmarcb4 il Tengagea 
A se retiri^F dans le m^me calme, afia que Ton 
»e put lui feprocher de s'^tre livr^ k aucun 
fixGi^s dans une fete civkjtie* Enlin Ic peuplc 
commen^a a defiler. J'oubliois de vous dire 
que, peu de temps apr^s que le peuple fut entr^, 
des gr^adiers s'^toieut fait jour, et I'avoient 
^loigue du Roi. Pour moi, j'etois mont^e sur 
la fenetrc du c6t6 de la chambre du Roi. Un 
grand nombred.e gens attachi6s au Roi s'^toient 
present^s chez lui le matin; il leur fit donner 
ordre de se retirer, craignant la journ^e du dwf- 
huit Avril.\ Je voudrois m'^tendre la-dessus; 
mais, ne le pouvant, je me promets ^implement 
d'y revenir. Mais revenons k la Reine; que j'ai 
laisse entrainer malgr^ elle chez Jiion ncveu; 
on avoit emport^ si vite ce dernier dans le fond 
de Tappartenlent, qu'ell^ ne le vit plus en 
entrant chez lui. Vous pouve^j imaginer T^tat 
de desespoir bii elle fut, M. Hue, huissier, et 
l\f • de V . . . , ofiicier, etoient avec lui; enfin 
op le lui rainena. Elle /fit tout au monde pour 
Tfe^trer chez le Roi; mais MM.^de Ch. . • et 
d'H • • • , ainsi que nos dames iqui ^toiefit \kj 
Ten emp^chferent. Un moment apr&a, on en* 

t Jrsqu'au dernier moment, ce malheureux prbice a toujours 
^loigQ6 ceux qui poufoient le servir et le dl^DOrc^ 
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tendit enfoncer les portes: il y en avdit que Ic 
peuple ne put trouver ; et tromp^ par un des 
gens de mon neveu, qui lui dit que la Reinc 
^toit k Tassembl^e, il se dispersa dans Ta^parte- 
ment. Pendant ce temps-1^, les grenadiers 
cntrerent dans la chambre du conseil: on la 
mit, ct les enfans, derriere la table du conseil; 
les grenadiers et d'autres personnes bien at- 
tach^es Ventourcrent, et le peuple defila devant 
elle^ Une femme lui mit un bonnet rouge sut 
la tete^ ainsi qu'^ mon neveu. Le Roi I'avoit 
eu presque du premier moment. Santcrre, qui 
conduisoit le defile, vint la haranguer, et lui 
dit qu'on la trompoit en lui disant que le peuple 
ne Taimoit pas; qu'elle etoit aim6e: il I'assura 
qu'elle n'avoit ricn k craindre. On fie craint 
jamais rien^ r^pondit-elle, lorsque Von est avec 
de braves gens. En mfeme temps, elle tendit la 
main aux grenadiers qui ^toient aupr^s d'elle,' 
qui se jet^rent tons dessus. Cela fut iort^ 
touchant 

Les deputes quietoient venus, 6toient venus 
d$ bonne volont6. Une vraie deputation arriva, 
ct engagea le Roi k reiitrer chez lui. Comme 
opmeledit, et.queje ne voulois pas me trouver 
raster dan's lafoule, je sortis environ une heure 
avaut-lui; je rejoignis la Rein^, et vous jugez 
avec quel plaisir je Tembrassai : j'avoispourtant 
iguor^ les Ti3q^?s qu'elle avoit coutus, Le Roi 
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?eutr6 dans sa chambre, rien ne fut pltts tou- 
chant que le moment oft la Reine et ses enfans 
se jct^rent k son cou, Des d^put^s qui etoient 
la, fondoient en larmes : les deputations se 
relevferent de demi-heure en demi-heure, 
jusqu'^ ce que le calme fAt r^tabli totalement. 
On leur montra les violences qui avoient 6t6 
commiscs. lis furent tr^sbien dansTappar- 
tement du Roi, lequel fut parfait pour eux. A 
dix heures, le chAteau etoit vide, et chacun se. 
retira chez soi. 

Le lendemain, la garde uationale, apres 
avoir niontr6 la plus grande douleur d'avoir eu 
les mains li^es, et d'avoir eu devant les yeux 
tout ce qui s'^toit pass^, obtint de P6tion I'ordre 
de tirer. A sept heures, on dit que les 
faubourgs marchoient: la garde se mit sous les 
armes avec le plus grand zele. Des deputes 
de I'assemblee vinrent de bonne volonte de- 
mander au Roi s'il croyoit qu*il y eut du danger, 
pour qu'elle se transport&t chez lui.J Le 
Roi les remercia. Vous verrez leur dialogue 
dans les journaux, ainsi que celut de Petion, 
qui vint dire au Roi que ce n'6toit que peu de 
xnonde, qui vouloit planter un mai. 

Comme je savois que R . . . t'avoit donne de 
^mes nouvelles, et que je n'ai pas trouve un 

t SH semalnes apres, ce fut tout le pontraire. 
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instant pour t'6crire^ je ne me suis pas tiaop 
tourm^ntee; aojourd'hui jn^tne, je n'ai qu'utv 
moment* Nous sommes jusqu'^ ce moment 
tranquilles: rarriv^e de M. de la Fayette fait 
un peu de mouvement dans les esprits. Adieu; 
je meportebien, je t'embrasse, et suis^bien aise 
que tu ne te sois pas trouvie dans cettc bagarre.^ 
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PRAYER 

COMPOSED BY MADAME ELIZABETH^ DURING HEH 
IMPRISONMENT IN THE TEMPLE. 

The following Prayer was composed by Madame Elizabeth,, 
during that part of her imprisonment in the Temple, when, after 
the death of the King and Queen, and the removal of the yourg 
Prince, she remained the only friend and companion of the 
Duchess of Angoul^me. 

To say any thing of the merit of the composition, or the piety of 
the composer, would surely be superfluous. 

QUE m'arrivera-t-il aujourd'hui ! 6mon Dieu! 
Je ii'en sais vien; tout ce que je sais, c'est qu'il 
ne m'arrivera vien que vous n'&yez prevu, regie, 
voulu, et brdonne de toute eternite : cela rae 
suffit. J'adore vos desseins eternels et im- 
peuetrables ; je m'y soumets de tout mon coeur, 
pour Tamour de vous ; je veux tout, j'acceptc 
tout, je vous fais un sacrifice de tout, et j'unis 
ce sacrifice a celui de mon divin Sauveur. Je 
vous demande, en son nom et par ses merites 
infinis, la patience dans mes peines, et la par- 
faite soumission qui vous est due pour tout ce 
que vous voulez ou permettez. 



FINIS. 
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